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5 = SCHOOL FUND 
AWARDS... 


How to Help Your School 


Win One 


$1425 in cash ... to be given to 
schools in children’s flower contest 


Turis is the advance an- 
nouncement of a most unusual 
event—the National Flower 
Appreciation Contest, to be 
held between February 14 and 
April 15, under auspices of the 
Society of American Florists. 

Strictly educational in 
nature, this contest will be lim- 
ited to school children. Its pur- 
pose is to develop in the youth 
of our nation a true love of 
flowers. 


Prizes for Students 
and Schools 


The Contest is built around an 
interesting puzzle-and-paint 
booklet, which will make ideal 
classroom ‘‘busy work.’’ 
Twenty-five flowers are shown 
in full color, with useful data 
on each, 1603 cash prizes total- 
ing $8,000, will go to the win- 
ning students. 

And in addition, the schools 
attended by the 53 major prize- 
winners willeach receive a spe- 
cial cash award of $25 to $100 
for their school funds. Thus 
your co-operation benefits not 
only the child, but also the 
school. Here are the awards: 


To School of Grand Prize 
RS are 
To School of Second Prize 
Nc thbek as ccws ces Gee 
To School of Third Prize 
Winner..... 


$100.00 


25.00 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


609 Mission St., San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 


Publishers and Book Sellers 


Specializing in Books of the 
Following Companies 


AMERICAN VIEWPOINT SOCIETY 

AMBROSE, F. M., CO. 

AUGSBURG DRAWING CO. 

BLAKISTON’S, P., SON & CO., INC. 

DUTTON, E. P., & CO. 

FLANAGAN, A., CO. 

HALL & McCREARY CO. 

JONES, MARSHALL 

MENTZER-BUSH & CO. 

CROWELL, THOMAS Y., & CO., 
special educational books 

NELSON, THOMAS, & SONS 

PIONEER PUBLISHING CO. 

PUTNAM'S SONS, G. P. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO. 

WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. 

A. WHITMAN & CO. 


EXCLUSIVE CALIFORNIA AGENTS 
FOR “THE GRADE TEACHER” 


Formerly Primary Education and Popular Educator 
e 
Publishers of 


The Western Journal of 
Education 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


News AND COMMENT 
HARR WAGNER, Editor 


DEPARTMENT OF RurAL EDUCATION 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief 


If your local florist dis- 
plays this emblem, he 
can supply you with 
Flower Appreciation 
Contest puzzle booklets. 


To School of First Prize 
Winner, each state, Dist. 
Columbia and Canada. 25.00 


Division of Rural Education, State of California 


Liprary News DEPARTMENT 
MAY DEXTER HENSHALL 
County Library Organizer, California State Library 


JOTTINGS OF A TRAVELING BOOKMAN 
W. M. CULP 


SpeciaL Hovtiwway Procrams 


SPECIAL COUPON FOR TEACHERS 


Society of American Florists, 
National Flower Appreciation Contest, 
136 E. Market St., Indianapolis. 


I have a class of students. Please send par- 


Adapted to the California Schools 
ticulars of your forthcoming contest, and tell me how my DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
school can win one of the special School Fund Awards. 


Problems of the Handicapped Child 
I teach the Grad HILDA HOLMES 
S. F. State Teachers College 


SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 PER YEAR 
12 IssuEs Stncie Cortes, 15 Cents 
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are offered greater financial security 
and relief from worry through 
purchasing 


Nor th (Amer ican 6’ (erlificates 


BUILDING-LOAN ASSOCIATION’S 


@ For 100 years there has been no sub- 
stitute for a building-loan certificate. 
523 S. Spring St, LOS ANGELES 572 Market St, SAN FRANCISCO 


San Diego Anaheim Eureka Ventura South San Francisco 


QUICKEST 
r DETROIT 


The most direct route Kansas City to Detroit 
is via Wabash—on the 


a CENTRAL STATES 
The only thru train LimMiteED 


= — oo line. Leave 5:45 night Arrive 12:45 noon 


Perfect travel conditions—observation sleeping car, drawing-room-com- 


partment sleeping car, free reclining chair car, club smoking room, smooth 
riding dining car. 
fr, “Tow ah lage 


WABASH 
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Cruising in Spitzbergen 
EMMA SCHRAY 


Washington Junior High School, Fresno 


DECIDED holiday spirit was abroad in the 
A city of Hamburg that July afternoon on 
which I started for the far North. The expres- 
sion of this spirit grew as the tender neared our 
steamer lying at anchor near the big Elbe bridge. 


The ship received us in dress parade with the 
band on deck playing joyfully. At the appointed 
hour the little tugs began pushing and pulling, a 
volume of care-free voices shouting good-byes 
nearly drowned the music. 


The sister ships blew long and loud farewells. 
The ferry-boats and numerous small craft in the 
river added their clamorous “bon voyage”. 


I experienced a sailing full of much happy 
anticipation, shown in the faces, the voices, and 
the actions of the passengers. A night and a 
day at sea gave us a chance to get our belong- 
ings conveniently arranged and to get acquainted 
with our home for the next three weeks. 


The business man, the teacher, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the baron, the count, the director, the 
diplomat, had left shop, title, or position behind, 
and explored the broad decks, found the swim- 
ming pool, enjoyed the roses in the saloon, the 
lilies, palms and ferns in the winter garden, and 
discovered the turtle-doves in the little 
greenhouse commonly called “Eden”. 


two 


Wonderful menus cared for their increasing 
appetites and helped to spread that feeling of 
friendliness which soon made the various groups 
at ease with one another. There was a large 
predominating group of Germans, and smaller 
groups of Swiss, French, Spanish from Spain, 
Mexico and Cuba, and Americans. 


Many Languages Used 
Nearly all had a knowledge of some other 
language than their own, and kept the conversa- 
tional ball on the move. So-called lessons were 
exchanged when sightseeing or sports lagged, 
and added new zest to the life of the younger 
group in particular. 


Eagerly we looked for each shore excursion. 
In succession we did Odda up to the thundering 


Laatefos; Molde; and Romsdal, a picturesque 
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valley. Our faithful band played us off and 


greeted us on returning. 

Trondhjem with its cathedral, its large high 
school, its silver shops, and the luncheon featur- 
ing fresh Norwegian lobster, fried chicken, and 
huge strawberries served with cream, was one of 
the high spots. That night at dinner Triton 
appeared to tell us of our approach to the Arctic 
Circle and to invite us to become members of 
the Most Distinguished Order of the Trident. 

Promptly on the morrow Neptune with his 
suite appeared and several submitted to the in- 
itiation ceremonies. A Polar dinner, special 
Polar music by the orchestra, a concert and 
dance finished this day. 


The morning at Tromsoe was like spring in 


N. B. A. 


Post CONVENTION 


MEXICO 
TOUR 


Special train! 

Big entertainment program! 
The thrill of a lifetime! 
Your friends are going! 
What about you? 


— 
: 


TOUR UNDER PERSONAL DIRECTION 
of G. M. PATISON 


—_ 


Sixty-six of our ex-patrons have 

made from two to four Mexico 

tours with us. Some record, what ! 
All aboard! Let’s go! 


— 


Patison Travel Studio 


211 Bank of Hollywood Bldg. 
HOLLYWOOD -.- - - CALIFORNIA 








California. Drying fish, a Norwegian battleship, 


and fur shops engaged our interest. Lyngseidet 
came next with a visit to a Lapp encampment. 

At eight o'clock of a clear, Arctic, summer 
night we called on families living in sod huts or 
tents. We disturbed shaggy, unhappy-looking 
reindeer, played with Lapp dogs, and bought 
dolls and articles made from reindeer horns and 
skins. 

We were quite adapted by now to a kind of 
night-life without the night. Coming out of 
Lyngen Fiord between the hours of eleven p. m. 
and two a. m., we had before us a panorama of 
unforgettable glory. The sun just hidden be- 
hind a soft dark blue ridge set the sky and the 
clouds aflame, which in turn reflected the glow 
on the waters, the glaciers, and snow-capped 
peaks around. 


At Hammerfest, more drying fish, ships, and 
news of an “ill wind”’,—in reality fog—which 
brought misfortune to a ship at King’s Bay, but 
which blew me from my modest cabin forward, 
to a de luxe room on the upper deck. All this 
to make room for the stranded ones, and my 
new room all that was needed to 
dream voyage for me. 


make it a 


Boom! 


Boom! Afternoon nappers came has- 
tily from their chairs and rooms. 


The cannon 




















































A Nordic Stolkjarrie 


An 
North 


also routed the sea birds in flying clouds. 
hour later another rush to starboard. 
Cape jutted out from the main land. 


After dinner we landed and headed by the 
band moved up the steep, rough zigzags. Danc- 
ing on the floor at the top passed the time until 
midnight. The sun struggling with the fog 
hardly made a faint, pink path on the sea. 
Going back the lively music of the band was 
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Adams Glacier, Spitzbergen, July 30, 10 p. m 
The author is on the left. 


not so popular due to the mis-steps it caused on 
the muddy trail. 


And now Spitzbergen itself. The 
ship was found cared for. Glacier after glacier, 
moraines, Arctic birds, mosses and flowers. The 
Amundsen stone, the hangar, the old cemetery 
Walking and climbing, icebergs breaking off 
with a crash, clear days and warm sun. 


distressed 


Then on to the ice barrier, nearly 82 degrees 
north. Cakes of massed ice under a thick, lifted 
fog, cruel, cold, relentlessly menacing. For an 
hour a composite, excited “cackle” of different 
languages, the snap of kodaks, and a growing 
realization of the dangers 
courageous explorers. 


faced beyond by 


Turning, our floating palace started for its 
home port, touching the most beautiful of the 
Norwegian fiords,—Witching Troll Fiord in the 
Lofoten Islands; Geiranger Fiord with its water- 
falls and magnificent mountain road up from 
Merok. Nord Fiord with a ride to Loen in a 
stolkjarrie. Sogne Fiord to Gudvangen and an- 
other drive to Stalheim with one of the most 
beautiful views in Norway. Balholmen on the 
same Fiord with its artists homes, its weaving, 
statue of old King Bele, and one of the hero 
Fridtjof near by. 


Bergen, our last stop, seemed to act like a 
connecting link which brought us back to our 
everyday life. From nature-lovers and wander- 
ers we adjusted ourselves again to man-made 


places. 


There was a feeling of regret that the trip 
was over, which was mixed with happiness at 
having had such a privilege, and at having in 
possession memories and pictures of something 
very complete and very satisfying. 
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or romance? 


A wealth of 
both await you on a summer 


vacation voyage to HAWAII 


A fascinating tropical field for your 
botany! A world, volcanically in the 
making, for your geology! The polyglot 
population at the “Crossroads of the 
Pacific” for your sociology! All this and 
so much more for you as the student 


And for you as the carefree vacationist! 
The luxury of a palatial liner...the songs 
..the flowers...the heartfelt “Aloha’s” 
that welcome you down Honolulu Bay! 
The thrill of a surfboard ride on the 
combers at Waikiki ... strolls through 
quaint Oriental bazaars ... dreaming by 
the hour on silken sands, with never a 
thought of time or care! 


Sail directly from Los Angeles to Hon- 
olulu. All-Inclusive-Cost Tours may be 
arranged to cover every feature of in- 
terest in Hawaii. For full information 
apply to any authorized ticket agency, or 


LASSCO 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO 


685 MARKET STREET ........SAN FRANCISCO 
730 SOUTH BROADWAY ........ LOS ANGELES 
ee eee SAN DIEGO 
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A Trip Through Germany 


Mary T. LAHEY, Buena Vista School, 
San Francisco 


LEFT San Francisco on June 13, going 
directly to New York, and sailed June 18, 
on the “Europa.” It is all that one would wish in 
service, cleanliness, and table. Many teachers 
take advantage of the splendid rates. Anyone 
seeking good talk and intelligent appreciation 
of world events, could not do better than travel 
on the special rates offered by the leading 
steamship companies. 

We arrived in Bremerhaven on the sixth 
day. The customs were disposed of with all the 
dispatch and efficiency one associates with the 
German people. 

From Bremerhaven to Bremen is a two-hour 
trip, interesting in a pastoral way, with old 
thatched houses, tidy gardens, and (always sur- 
prising to a Californian abroad in summer!) 
lovely green fields with patches of ripening 
grain. 

I cannot imagine going into Germany in a 
more delightful way than through Bremen. A 
city proud of its heritage from the Hanseatic 
League, with a park comparable to our own 
Golden Gate Park, ancient moats, charming 
bridges, a famous rathskeller, and a most mod- 
ern building which houses the archives of the 
Nord-Deutscher Lloyd. 

From Bremen our party proceeded to Ham- 
burg on the Elbe, one of the greatest cities in 
Germany, and its second city in size. A trip on 
the Elbe is my most lasting memory of this 
great city. It was thrilling to see on the river 
the flags of many countries. Everybody visits 
Hagenbeck’s zoo, which is almost as famous as 
Henkel’s cutlery. 

Weimar, for many years the home of Goethe 
and Schiller, has charm, repose, and a lure that 
makes one wish to linger. Our party placed 
wreaths on the tombs of the poets. 

Groups of students from all parts of Ger- 
many arrive daily in Weimar to pay homage to 
their two great poets. Each evening the munic- 
ipality entertains these young folks at the opera 
house. The evening I was there, “As You Like 
It” was presented by an English company! 

Our next point was Dresden, one of the 
loveliest cities in the world—a casket worthy 
to contain its many jewels. The high point, 
naturally, is the Sistine Madonna, probably the 
greatest of all the Madonnas. Alone in its own 
room, the silence, reverence, and admiration of 
the audience fills one with awe akin to seeing 
a supreme wonder of Nature. We were in 





















Dresden on the first of July, the date of the 
evacuation of the Rhine, and “Lohengrin” was 
produced in the exquisite opera house. The 
story of the savior of the Rhine was naturally 
a happy selection for this occasion. 

I shall always think of Stuttgart in compari- 
son to San Francisco. It has great natural 
beauty in its surrounding woods and mountains. 
Especially interesting to a teacher is the famous 
Free Waldorf School founded by Rudolph 
Stirner—a most interesting experiment in edu- 
cation. 

From here we went to Munich, the center of 
German art, sculpture, painting, architecture, 
and music. Such a friendly spirit pervades this 
place one would love to stay on, visit the 
ateliers and revel in the atmosphere. But the 
Passion Play was scheduled, and so through 
the lovely Bavarian Alps we wended our way 
past ancient shrines, charming villages, and 
thrifty gardens. 

Memory calls back Kochel, Walchensee, 
Partenkirchen, Garmisch, Eibsee, and the lofty 
Zugspitze. From Eibsee, a two-hour drive 
brought us to the little town of Oberammergau. 
The story is so familiar to you all that I shall 
not enter into detail here. But it is one of the 
most thrilling experiences that life offers—to 
witness this religious spectacle, presented with 
dignity, simplicity, and artistry. 

Leaving Munich we journeyed to Frankfurt- 
on-the-Main, the city from which came the 
great Rothschild family. A commercial center, 
it has an ancient city within its bounds, with 
old crooked streets, a splendid rath-haus, fa- 
mous cemetery, and alluring antique shops. 

Within two hours drive is the famous Weg- 
scheide Village, to which the children of Frank- 
furt go weekly to rest, try self-government, 
and gain contacts with children from other 
cities and other countries. Here, too, we saw 
the castle of Frederick Barbarossa, and enjoyed 
coffee at the Bad Orb—a delightful gesture 
of hospitality, with a band playing “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” and American flags decorat- 
ing the tables. It was on this drive, too, that 
for the first time I saw storks resting on 
chimney-pots; a sight quite common if you are 
on the look-out. 

Mainz was gay with pennants, flags, and bunt- 
ing, because of the evacuation of the Rhine. 
An ancient city across the river from the famous 
spa Wiesbaden, it has been called “The Golden”. 
It is the birthplace of ministrelsy and of Guten- 
berg. 

From here we boarded the ship to take us 
down the Rhine. This is one of the most 
fascinating trips in Europe. The Rhine is 
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University Tours 
and vacation travel 


Europe 1931 


The American Institute of Educational Travel 
program makes travel worth while — gives 
deeper appreciation of the old world — and 
covers every favorite route of old world 
travel. The university leader makes it pos- 
sible to follow specific courses of study en 
route and obtain university credit if desired. 


Art Pilgrimage to Europe 
1931 


Organized by Hamilton A. Wolf, artist-lecturer 
of the University of California Extension 
Division. Leaves Pacific Coast early in June. 
Sixty-six delightful days, inclusive cost 
$987.50 San Francisco back to San Francisco. 


Programs on request. 
Any itinerary arranged. 


Thos. Cook and Son 


128 SUTTER STREET KEarny 3512 
SAN FRANCISCO 





BY MOTOR THROUGH 


EUROPE 
All Expenses $365 


See Canada en 
pant me _ a fa- oun TO 
mous Canadian 
Pacific liner, via 1085 
the scenic St. Lawrence Sea-way. 
Enjoy glorious days in Europe. 
For $365 to $1085, Travel 
Guild “House Parties” include 
round trip ocean passage, Europ- 
ean transportation by motor, 
hotelaccommodations, meals ex- 
cept in London and Paris, city 
sightseeing trips, admissions to 
galleries and museums, services 
of lecturers and couriers—even 
your tips! Week- 
ly sailings, April 
Fy to Septe r 


The Travel Guild, Inc. 


180 North Michigan, Chicago 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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ALL EXPENSES $ 37 Ose AND ad 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 


Earn a Tour to Europe 


Foremost Student Tours wants one organizer for 
each college and city. Easiest selling tours. 
5000 satisfied clients in 1930. Lowest in cost. 
33 Days $295 te 80 days $790. Most liberal 
commissions in travel or cash. Cash bonuses and 
Travel Scholarships given in addition for hostesses 
and conductors. State qualifications in first letter. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE $745 


An eight-week tour to eight European countries. Exchange 
the old for the new—enjoy a different vacation—travel 
under the care of experienced conductors. Five nights in 
Paris. Excellent accommodations and liberal sight-seeing 
everywhere. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


620 Market Street, San Francisco 
Send for folder ““B"’ out- 


EUROPE 1931 lining a 66-day tour 


through seven countries of Europe. Our well-balanced 
program with strictly personal service throughout, also 
best hotels at moderate cost, will interest you. Before 
deciding on plans send for folder “‘B’’ and references. 


FREYER TRAVEL BUREAU 


1912 Yolo Ave., Berkeley, California. BErkeley 6020 


‘THOMAS TOURS. 


OF A PRIVATE and INDEPENDENT NATURE @ SMALL | 
EUROPE GROUPS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED | 

@ ESPECIALLY EDUCATIONAL 
|S Grand Tours—Greatly by Comfortable Motor | 
| Finest Ships—First-class Hotels—Excellent Sightseeing—8 to | 
|12 Countries—$665 to $825 including everything. Write for | 
information. Roy Z. Thomas, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. c.| 


Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
Over 5000 satisfied members in 
1930. Small parties. First class 
hotels. More motor travel. 250 
tours, 26 days $235 to 80 days 
$790. Seven-country tour $375. 

Send for Booklet : 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154BOYLSTONST., Boston, Mass. 





EUROPE 835 $845 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe hotels and 


proved personal service at student tour rates. Small 
groups, membership restricted, much luxurious motoring 
incorporated. Some tours via Mediterranean. Oppor- 
tunity to earn free tour. Write for booklet ‘“‘B.” 


CARLETON TOURS 522 Stn Ave., N. Y. 


treasure-trove of story, legend, feudal times, 
heroes and demi-gods. Land of fantasy, Rhine- 
land has been the scene of invasion by Roman 
and Frank, Teuton and Celt. Every city has a 
history, every village a shrine, every stream a 
hero. 

Down the Rhine,—crowded with life, vine- 
yards, old castles, vilages, and with happy 
groups of youths on walking tours. On the 
boat such a beaming holiday crowd! The Rhine 
trip is one of the popular ways of celebrating 
family events. Such enjoyment of basket lunch- 
eon, as well as the excellent restaurant on 
board. 

Past Bingen and its Maus tower, Ruedesheim, 
the Lorelei, we stopped at Coblenz and visited 
the great fortress at Ehrenbreitstein. Then past 
Godesberg to Bonn, sharing with Heidelberg, 
Jena, and Tuebingen, the glory of a university. 
It was a delight to witness the grave demeanor 
and charming manners of the students. They 
have their good times and pranks, but they are 
always such gentlemen! The university towns 
in Germany always bring memories of Old 
Heidelberg and “The Student Prince.” 

Dusseldorf, “The Modern Model City,” has a 
fine art gallery. Like Essen, its neighbor, Dus- 
seldorf is highly industrial. Great factories of 
steel give employment to thousands. 

Berlin is more like an American city than anv 
other continental capital. While it has not the 
antiquity of most German cities, it has all the 
things that money and ambition can do for a 
place—many monuments, gorgeous palaces, un- 
equaled parks, river-ways, artificial lakes. Of 
course, Unter-der-Linden is world-famous for 
its great Brandenberg Gate, beautiful shops, 
green trees, and the art galleries housed in the 
former homes of royalty. Like every other 
German town and city, Berlin is very clean. 
One never throws paper carelessly away—it is 
not done in Germany! 

Adjacent to Berlin is Potsdam, the favorite 
residence of the Hohenzollern for four genera- 
tions—but stamped particularly with the per- 
sonality of Frederick the Great. A charming 
suburb in a lovely natural environment. 

Just a stop of a few hours at Hildesheim, and 
then on to Bremen and to the “Europa” for the 
return voyage. 

Looking back over the six-week journey in 
this remarkable country, I have a thrill of re- 
newed joy in thinking of the Sistine Madonna, 
an exaltation in recalling the Passion Play, of 
awe in dreaming of the genius that created 
Lohengrin, and of satisfaction in the glory of 
the Rhineland and the happy people that dwell 
there. 










































Glen D. Wight 

Glen D. Wight, superintendent of the Corona 
city schools, was recently presented with a life 
membership in the N. E. A. by the teachers, at a 


meeting of the Corona Teachers Club. The pre- 
sentation was in recognition of his long and 
faithful services and the high esteem in which 


he is held. The entire teaching corps of the 
Corona schools was present. Special guests were 
the school trustees, wives, husbands, and former 
trustees and members of the press. Ira C 
Landis, superintendent of schools of Riverside, 
was the speaker of the evening. 








« * x 





Piedmont Avenue School, Oakland, of which 
A. E. Baker is principal, issues a monthly school 
paper entitled “Pied Piper”. The mimeographed 
sheets are well done and there are beautifully 
colored pictures, also by the pupils. Pied Piper 
is a happy and worthy example of excellent 
school journalism. 





UNIVERSITY 


ecocssce counsés @ CREDITS) 


“2 STUDENT TOURS 


** EUROPE 


Selected Groupe \. Experienced 
Management — Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL ive. 
S10 EAST 49“ STREET N. Y. C. 





Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, ete. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 
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Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 








2500 

Car 
Garage 
in 





Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Vice-President and Managing Director 


| 

} 

The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley | 

Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts | 
burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 

California and Arizona. | 

| 









































































—to Pay the Bills Brought on by 


Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


When sickness, accident or quarantine disables you, will you be 

financially able to meet, without help, the heavy burden that 

such situations bring on top of living expenses? You can never 

tell when it is going to be your turn. T. C. U. has helped 

thousands of teachers over these ‘‘rough spots” in their lives by 

bringing to them, in time of greatest need, the welcome “‘check ; 
that cheers.”’ 









































For just a few cents a day, the Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers will assure you an income when you are laid up by 
sickness, accident or quarantine. It will help share your burden 
and help protect your savings and vacation plans. 


Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


You can be sure of receiving “‘the check that cheers’’ by getting 
under the T. C. U. Umbrella (joining the T. C. U.). Write 
today for complete information. It places you under no obligation. 
























Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Burtpine Lincoitn, NEBRASKA 
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travel cost 


ll 
Santa Fe 


3 fare plan 


California 
to the east 
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= 


in coaches, chair cars.. 


Good 
| one way Coach Fare 


to Chicago $50.00 
The" Tourist Better in tourist sleepers.. 
“ee tae one way Tourist Fare 
sane to Chicago $65.00 
plus berth charge 


continental 
trips. 
- 


v 


in standard sleepers.. 
one way Standard fare 
to Chicago $79.84 
plus berth charge 


Lower fares to 
intermediate points 


Liberal Stopovers 
Fred Harvey Meal Service 


SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


601 Market Street 743 So. Hill Street 
Phone SUtter7600 ¢ Phone MUtual o11! 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


| ET, 


Ragged Robin Rose 


ELIZABETH PINGREE 
Orange Avenue School, Monrovia 


OU’RE just a gay philanderer, you Ragged 
Robin Rose— 
Have you never asked your mother 
To mend your tattered clothes? 


You loiter by the wayside, and assume an 
honest pose, 

And doff your torn, red velvet cap, 

With every wind that blows. 


What mischief is a-brewing, you Ragged 
Robin Rose, 

When you peek around my gate post, 

A-tilting on your toes? 


And when you vault my garden wall, with 
saucy, jaunty air, 

You're craving secret tryst, you rogue, 

With my roses, blooming there. 


Run home! You gypsy vagabond! You 
Ragged Robin Rose— 

And tell your careless mother 

To mend your tattered clothes! 


Home 
A review by Roy W. Cloud 


ISS IRMAGARDE 

RICHARDS, in “Our 
California Home”, has pre- 
pared a most interesting 
reader for the social studies 
classes of the intermediate 
grades. 

The stories are written 
about the children of a 
Sacramento Valley family. 
It is really a story of Water 
and the influence Water has 
had upon the building of 
our state. 


Among the subjects covered are electricity, 
petroleum and manufacturing; the ways men 
travel; down to San Francisco Bay; the Redwood 
Highway; El Camino Real; desert magic and 
Los Angeles, Queen of the Southland. 

The book contains 436 pages and is attractively 


bound. Harr Wagner Publishing Company, San 
Francisco. 
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F. L. TaurstTon 


Earyt G. GRIDLEY 


ALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION maintains a placement service for 

members of the Association and for school boards, superintendents, and other 
employing officers who are seeking qualified teachers. Earl G. Gridley is manager of 
the Berkeley office, 2163 Center Street; phone THornwall 5600. 


Placement Bureau of the C. T. A. Southern Section is under the direction of F. L. 
Thurston. Teachers interested in Southern California placement should register in the 
Los Angeles offices — 307 California Reserve Building, Fourth and Spring Streets: 


phone TRinity 1558. 
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Important C. T. A. Notice 


To Members of California Teachers Association: 





ECAUSE of a conflict between the Articles of Incorporation and the Corporate By-Laws of 
the California Teachers Association, it is necessary to have the assent of more than 50 per 
cent of the members to a change in the Articles of Incorporation to make them conform with the 
By-Laws. 





When California Teachers Association was incorporated, the Articles of Incorporation speci- 
fied that the dues should be $1 per year and that a life membership could be secured by paying 
15 years dues in advance. A number of years ago all of the Sections of the California Teachers 
Association voted unanimously to raise the dues of the Association to $3 per year. The term of 
life membership was raised from 15 to 25 years, payable in advance. 





Every member of the Association who has not already done so, should sign the “assent of 
members” which is part of this notice. Clip it from the magazine and return it at once to 155 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. I trust that every member will help in this way. Members who 
have already signed one of these “assents” should not send in another. 


Roy W. CLoup 


State Executive Secretary 


Clip, sign and return this form 


Assent of Members 







" HE undersigned, a member of the California Teachers Association, a corporation, organ- 

pipe under the laws of the State of California, hereby assents to and approves the resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the said corporation, heretofore adopted, to amend Subdivision 
Sixth of the Articles of Incorporation of said corporation, which resolution reads as follows: 








‘Resolved that subdivision sixth of the Articles of Incorporation of this corporation be 
amended to read as follows: 

















‘Sixth—That there shall be the following classes of members in this Association: Student mem- 
bers, active members, life members and honorary members. Upon the death, withdrawal, dis- 
missal, or resignation of any member, all rights held by such member under his certificate of mem- 
bership shall revert to the Association.’ 


Signed.. 


Address... 


Return to California Teachers Association, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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Educational Inbreeding 


December 12, 1950 
Proressor M. V. O’SHEA 
Editor-in-Chief “The Nation’s Schools” 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Dear Professor O’Shea: 


N page 73 of the November issue of “The 

Nation’s Schools” there appears an edi- 

entitled “Educational Inbreeding”, in 
which the following statement appears: 

“California has practically gone on to this 
policy by making it almost impossible for per- 
sons from outside of the state to obtain a 
teacher’s certificate. The authorities of Califor- 
nia have not ruled explicitly against non-resi- 
dents; they have simply instituted regulations 
that practically shut out from teaching positions 
all except residents of the state.” 

While I have no information that this editorial 
is your personal expression, it is to be assumed 
that you accept responsibility for it since you 
are the editor-in-chief of the magazine. 

Your well-known reputation for exactness of 
statement and fairness of presentation entitles 
you to have presented to you the facts as shown 
by the records of this office. 

Aside from my own reading my attention also 
has been called to the editorial by a number of 
the leading school-men of the state who are 
jealous of the good name, not only of the state, 
but of its schools. A report based upon the 
records in this office has been prepared to pre- 
sent the facts in this connection. 
an exact copy of the items: 

1. Teachers from other states receive creden- 
tials on exactly the same basis as graduates of 
California 


torial 


Herewith is 


teacher training institutions. Upon 
recommendation of approved institutions outside 
of California, credentials are granted provided 
that specific requirements have been met. 

2. For the year 1929, 4509 “teachers received 
their initial certification in California. Of these, 
522 were certificated upon recommendations of 
out-of-state institutions, and completed no train- 


ing in California. This shows that nearly 12 
per cent of the new teachers were trained in 
out-of-state institutions. 


3. For the year 1929-30, 2806 new teachers 
were employed for the first time in California. 
Of these 650 had received experience outside the 
state. In other words, more than 23 per cent of 
the new teachers employed in California schools 
last year had received experience in states other 
than California before teaching in California. 


In view of this statement, for the accuracy of 
which I will vouch, I believe that you will want 
to make corrections or have correction made, as 
the case may be, of the misleading statement 
contained in the editorial. 

When nearly one-fourth of the new teachers 
employed in the state have received their experi- 
ence in whole or in part outside of the state, it 
is hardly fair to make the charges contained in 
the editorial. 

As you undoubtedly know, literally hundreds 
of teachers come to California each year from 
outside the state asking to be admitted to posi- 
tions in her teaching ranks. 
make an estimate, 


Without trying to 
I feel certain that at least 
half of these applicants are not as well prepared 
or as well trained as the graduates of our own 
teacher training institutions. 

California feels that she has brought her 
teacher-training institutions to a high stand 
ard and that in justice to her own product 
she must require at least as high standard 
from those who come from outside the 
state as she has established for those who 
are trained within the state. 

I trust that you will see fit to make such cor- 
rection as my statements warrant. Your many 
friends in California, I am sure, appreciate your 
doing so. 

Very truly yours. 
V. KERSEY 
Superintendent of Public Instructs 
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C. T. A. Board of Directors 


Meeting of December 12, 1930 


HE Board of Directors, California Teach- 

ers Association, met in regular session at 
the Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, Friday eve- 
ning, December 12, 1930, with the following 
members present: 


Robert Bird Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones 


E. I. Cook David Martin 
Clarence Edwards Paul Stewart 
Roy Good Secretary Roy W. Cloud 


Because of the unavoidable absence of the 
president, Dr. J. M. Gwinn, and the vice-presi- 
dent, George Bush, the Executive Secretary 
called the meeting to order and asked for nomi- 
nations of a presiding officer for the evening. 
On motion duly seconded and carried, Director 
Roy Good was elected to act as chairman for the 
evening. 


The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been formally approved in writing by every 
member, were on motion approved as presented. 


The membership and advertising reports were 
presented. These reports were accepted and 
placed on file. 


A letter from James Rolph, Jr., Governor- 
elect of California, thanking the Association for 
its expression of good will and pleasure upon 
his election to the honored position of Governor, 
was read and ordered filed. 


A letter from Superintendent Walter L. Bach- 
rodt of San Jose caused a general discussion of 
the state printing of textbooks. 


On motion of Mrs. Jones, seconded by Mr. 
Bird, the Board appropriated a fund to be used 
by the Textbook Committee, California Teach- 
ers Association, for contesting any extension of 
the present state textbook printing program. 


T having become apparent that there is a con- 

flict between Section Sixth of the Articles of 
Incorporation as shown on page 5 of the printed 
copy of the California Teachers Association 
Articles of Incorporation and Corporate By- 
Laws and Article 14 of the Corporate By-Laws 
as appearing on page 15 of the same, the Secre- 
tary requested that action be taken to clear this 
conflict. 


After discussion, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, that subdivision sixth of the Articles 
of Incorporation of this corporation be amended 
to read as follows: 

Sixth 
in this Association: 


That there shall be the following classes of members 
Student members, 
members and honorary members. 


active members, life 
Upon the death, withdrawal, 
dismissal, or resignation of any member, all rights held by such 
member under his certificate of membership shall revert to the 
Association. 


Mr. Lentz, who was present, then presented 


the following form of Assent of Members, which 
was unanimously adopted by the Board for sub- 
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mission to the membership of the California 
Teachers Association for ratification: 


Assent of Members 


“. a undersigned, a member of the California 

Teachers Association, a corporation, organ- 
ized under the laws of the State of California, 
hereby assents to and approves the resolution of 
the Board of Directors of the said corporation, 
heretofore adopted, to amend Subdivision Sixth 
of the Articles of Incorporation of said corpora- 
tion, which resolution reads as follows: 

‘Resolved that subdivision sixth of the Articles 
of Incorporation of this corporation be amended 
to read as follows: 

‘Sixth—That there shall be the following 
classes of members in this Association: Student 
members, active members, life members and 
honorary members. Upon the death, withdrawal, 
dismissal, or resignation of any member, all 
rights held by such member under his certificate 
of membership shall revert to the Association.’ 
Rao ss sa hh aE cs MSs insti tees 


Address 





The change in the Articles of Incorporation 
does not in any way conflict with the present 
practice of the California Teachers Association, 
but is made solely for the purpose of making 
the By-Laws and Corporate Law conform. 

An application for a life membership was 
then presented. On motion of Mr. Martin, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Jones, action on this matter was 
deferred until the C. T. A. legal counsel had 
had time to consider and pass upon the applica- 
tion. . 

A request was presented from Dr. Fletcher 
Harper Swift, of the Superintendents Finance 
Committee, for financial assistance from the 
California Teachers Association in furthering 
the study of the Equalization Plan, outlined by 
the joint committee of the California Teachers 
Association and the Superintendents Association. 

The Superintendents Association, having ap- 
propriated $500 for this study, it was believed 
that California Teachers Association should 
appropriate at least a like amount. 

Dr. E. H. Staffelbach, Research Director, dis- 
cussed the matter and also brought to the atten- 
tion of the Directors other proposals of our 
legislative program which should be given con- 
sideration. 

Before acting upon Dr. Staffelbach’s request, 
Mr. Martin moved that the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment measure shall be the first matter of major 
importance in any campaign for legislation in 
the coming session of the California legislature. 

Mrs. Jones seconded the motion, which was 
unanimously carried. 

The Board then requested Willard Givens, 
Chairman of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion Committee on Financing Public Education, 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Minnie Meyer: Athlete, Poet 


Presented as an inspiring instance of California youth 


ARY JEAN DAVIS, English teacher in the Armijo 
High School, Fairfield, has written us concerning one 
of her advanced students, Minnie Meyer, who has demon- 
strated that athletes can be good students and competent 
poets. 

Miss Meyer was a member of the Northern California 
Athletic Club. She competed 
in two National Women’s 
Track Meets (1927, 28); held 
the Pacific Coast title one 
year; second place for one 
year in 100-yard dash; third 
place for the 50-yard dash in 
1927; and was a member of 
the champion (national) relay 
team in 1928 in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

She was chosen, as one of 
California’s fastest women run- 
ners, to attend the national 
tryouts for the American Wo- 
man’s Olympic Team, which 
was to compete in Amsterdam 
for world honors. 


After returning I'd Rather Re a Vagabond 


to Suisun she is 
















Ideal Young Womanhood 










Minnie Meyer, a National Champion taking a commer- Bu rather be a vagabond 


, ; a3 cial course in the Than sit here like a drone; 
high school and is also writing poetry. Even tho’ a vagabond 


Herewith are given several of her poems, Calle the Weld his home. 
which have received much favorable comment: 










I'd rather be a vagabond 


































Indian Summer And watch the gay sunset, 
A Than be a hardy workman 
BIT of March tucked into With a place to rest. 
fall, 
Blustering winds and high fleecy I'd rather be 2 vagabond 
clouds, 


And watch the spring come in, 
And see Old Winter close 

the gates, 
And hear the birds all sing. 


A dash of April, 

And a sky of bluest amethest. 
Colors—gold and blue and red— 
Foreign to spring. 










Quivering gaudy leaves, 

A Romany gypsy horde; 

Dashing wildly, driven by a 
blast of wind 

Cold then warm, 

A nip of frost, a furnace blast, 

Fog and ocean breeze; 


I’d rather be a vagabond 

With a heart filled full of dreams 
Than be the richest millionaire 
With money-making schemes. 

















I’d rather be a vagabond— 
But tell me, can it be? 


Purple haze and far off smoke— , an See (left) When everyone with tho’ts at all 
Winter’s heraldry. oko” Has solved this life for me. 
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C. T. A. Council of Education 


Semi-annual Meeting, Los Angeles, December 13, 1930 


HE regular December meeting of the 

State Council of Education was called 

to order by Vice-President George C. 
Bush at 9:45 a. m. Saturday, December 13, 1930. 
Mr. Bush stated that Dr. Gwinn had come to 
Los Angeles the day before, to 
the Legislative Committee and the Board of 
Directors meeting, and had intended to 
present to preside at the Council, but a slight 
indisposition had compelled him to return to 
San Francisco. 


preside at 


The roll call showed the following members 

present: 
Bay Section 

Pansy Jewett Abbott S. Edna Maguire 
Walter L. Bachrodt David E. Martin 
Ethelind M. Bonney Mary F. Mooney 
J. H. Bradley Edgar E. Muller 
Archibald J. Cloud Walter C. Nolan 
Albert S. Colton Oscar H. Olson 
W. P. Cramsie William G. Paden 
Mabel R. Ellis Bruce H. Painter 
A. G. Elmore Edith E. Pence 
Willard E. Givens Thaddeus H. Rhodes 
Earl G. Gridley Lewis W. Smith 
Joseph E. Hancock Will E. Wiley 
Walter T. Helms John R. Williams 
Eva Holmes Mabelle Wilson 
Edward W. Kottinger Helen A. Winchester 


Section 

Louis P. Linn 
Clarence W. Edwards May R. McCardle 
Cc, L. Geer DeWitt Montgomery 
J. F. Graham Cc. S. Weaver 
Herbert L. Healy 


Central 
S. J. Brainerd 


Central Coast Section 
3ird Arthur Walter 
Mrs. Catherine Gray Hooton 


Robert L. 


North Coast Section 
George B. Albee Roy Good 
Mrs. Annie R. Babcock Lena Guidery 


Northern Section 
Charles H. Camper Robert R. Hartzell 
“dward I. Cook Mrs. Vivian L. Long 
Ralph W. Everett Mrs. Jessie B. Madison 
R. E. Golway Curtis E. Warren 
Mrs. Minnie M. Gray Chester D. Winship 
Southern Section 
Lewis E. Adams Charles L. Johns 
Mrs. Rhea FE. Allen Mrs. Eugenia West 
W. D. Bannister Jones 
George E. Grace Laughlin 
Mrs. Hortense A. 
MacKeever 
Broadwater Gertrude Mallory 
George C. Bush F. F. Martin 
Anna Davis Clark R. P. Mitchell 
Emmett Clark Harry J. Moore 
A. R. Cliftor Ruth Newby 
H. G. Clement J. P. O’Mara 
Flora Cohn Oliver P. Palstine 


Cornelius B Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons 


Bettinger 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr. 
Clarence R. Briggs 


C. L. 


J. A. Cranston Ss. 
William P. Dunlevy 
B. F. Enyeart 

Noel H. Garrison 
Hugh M. Gilmore 
Arthur Gould 
Gladys B. Grabill 
George M. Green 
Helen H. S. Greene 
F, A. Henderson K. L. Stockton 

Ella C. Hickman Robert A. Thompson 
Isabella H. Hilditch F. L. Thurston 

H. H. Hoffman H. S. Upjohn 

Will H. Hoist Albert F. Vandegrift 
Christine A. Jacobson John H. Waldron 

A. H. Riddell Frank M. Wright 


Special Members 
Lavinia McMurdo 


M. Partridge 

Claude W. Sandifur 
Harold F. Seal 

Albert M. Shaw 
George C. Sherwood 

E. E. Smith 

Xenia Steinberg 

Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
Paul E. Stewart 


Roy W. Cloud 


PROXIES 
Bay Section 
Dr. J. C. Almack 
proxy for William Hanlon 
C. S. Morris 
proxy for Dan H. White 
Ivan R. Waterman 
proxy for L. P. Farris 
Central Section 
John G. Smale, Jr. 
proxy for O. S. Hubbard 
Florance Koontz 
proxy for Lewis C. Thompson 
Central Coast Section 
C. Ray Holbrook 
proxy for T. S. MacQuiddy 
Carroll L. Scott 
proxy for Edna H. Young 
Northern Section 
J. R. Overturf 
proxy for Charles C. 


Mrs. 


Hughes 
Southern Section 
Clayton Langworthy 
proxy for Beulah B. Coward 
George Lockwood 
proxy for George U. Moyse 
Norman Whytock 
proxy for Richardson D. White 
Glen D. Wight 
proxy for George W. Scott 
Special Members 
Sam H. @ohn 
proxy for Vierling Kersey 
Motion was made, seconded and unanimously 
carried that the foregoing proxies be duly 
elected as members of the Council for the day. 
On motion of A. J. Cloud, seconded by F. A. 
Henderson, the minutes of the April meeting 
were approved as printed in the May 1930 issue 
of Sierra Educational News. 


Executive Secretary’s Report 


Mi. President, Members of the Council: 


The report of your State Executive Secretary 
this year will be short as there is little which 














has not or will not be covered by committee 
reports. 

During the past year, our membership has 
continued to increase and it is with a great 
deal of pleasure that I can inform the Council 
that during the three years which I have been 
connected with the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation as secretary, the membership has in- 
creased over ten thousand. 

As in other years, I have traveled over prac- 
tically the entire state and, as the duties of the 
office require, have attended both the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Atlantic City in 
February, and the delegate assembly of the 
National Education Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, in July. 

During the year we have studied matters per- 
taining to legislation which have come to us 
and the legislative program of the California 
Teachers Association is well in hand. 

The major items of legislative interest have 
been tenure and retirement. 


Retirement 

At the close of the 1929 session of the Cali- 
fornia legislature, California Teachers Associa- 
tion immediately. began to study the question 
of retirement in order that a bill might be 
presented to the teachers of the state by June, 
1930, so that all of our members might inform 
themselves as to the proposal which would be 
made to the California legislature in 1931. 

The Retirement Committee prepared a pro- 
posal which conformed to what is known as a 
modified percentage plan. The plan as outlined 
by the committee, ‘while it was along actuarial 
lines, did not conform strictly to actuarial prin- 
ciples. 

A large number of teacher groups in the 
state objected to the bill and requested the 
officers of the California Teachers Association 
to secure the services of an actuary of national 
reputation. 

After considerable discussion on the part of 
the Board of Directors, California Teachers 
Association entered into contract with George 
B. Buck of New York to prepare an actuarially 
sound bill covering retirement. 

Mr. Buck prepared three proposals and your 
committee is now practically ready to submit 
one of his plans for your consideration. 


United Action Necessary 
We realize that the easiest part of our work 
has now been done. Any actuarial retirement 
plan which calls for state participation will of 
necessity obligate the state to a large annual 
contribution. It is not a simple matter to per- 
suade the legislature, the Department of Finance 
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and the Governor of California, to make large 
appropriations. 

F we are successful, as I hope we will be, 

in passing legislation caring for a larger 
retirement salary, it will require the united 
effort of every teacher in California. The pass- 
age of a measure like this cannot be accom- 
plished by the State Executive Secretary, the 
Board of Directors or the State Council of 
Education. It will require continuous work by 
the individual members. 


Tenure 

Tenure has been a matter of grave considera- 
tion. Every teacher in California realizes that 
the schools of the state are maintained for the 
boys and girls. They know that the pupil is the 
main consideration. 

Our organization believes that a contented 
group of teachers will give the best service to 
the children of the state. Tenure tends to pro- 
mote the security and contentment of the 
teacher. In order that a law might be secured 
which would protect the interests of the chil- 
dren, the rights of the teacher, and the authority 
of boards of school trustees, the Tenure Com- 
mittee has worked earnestly and thoughtfully. 

The bill has been presented for your approval. 
It is our desire to provide every possible condi- 
tion to protect the rights of the teachers and 
also guarantee the authority of boards of 
trustees. We hope that the bill as presented will 
meet the approval of the Council and will be 
further approved by the members of our Asso- 
ciation. If our bill is to become a law the teacher 
groups throughout California must convince 
their legislators that tenure as we are proposing 
it will work for the best interests of our schools. 

I believe that there will be a concerted effort 
upon the part of those who oppose tenure to 
change the conditions under which we are now 
working, and also to inject provisions into any 
proposed tenure law which may not be approved 
by the teachers. It is therefore necessary that 
we should unanimously support the recommen- 
dations of the State Council in this respect. 


State Printing 

The Association has given considerable atten- 
tion and thought to the publication of state 
textbooks. I believe that I am expressing the 
idea of a large percentage of our membership in 
saying that California Teachers Association has 
no desire to precipitate a fight with those who 
are interested in state printing, but any effort 
to extend the present system of state printing 
of textbooks in California will be most vigor- 
ously contested. 

We have been informed that because of the 
attitude of the California Teachers Association 
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and allied educational associations, measures 
will be presented at the legislature having as 
their object the discontinuance of many educa- 
tional gatherings. If this is so, the members of 
the Association should be carefully on guard to 
prevent any encroachment upon the rights of 
the schools by those who are not interested in 
education but are merely attempting to hamper 
those who would study educational problems. 


Finances 


The finances of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation during this past year have been as good 
as circumstances would warrant. The depres- 
sion which has been apparent in every section 
of the United States has made it extremely 
hard for our Advertising Department to func- 
tion as it formerly has. Our method of holding 
practically two-day sessions of the State Council 
has cost more than anticipated, but has made 
possible a type of efficient committee work that 
could not be done under the old system. 


Added also to our expenses will, of course, be 
amounts necessary to pay the actuary who is 
preparing the retirement measure for submission 
to the legislature. Various committees of the 
California Teachers Association have required 
financial assistance. 


URING the year the headquarters of our 
Association were moved from the building 
on the corner of First and Market Streets to a 
better location at 155 Sansome Street, San Fran- 
cisco. This move gave better and more adequate 
accommodations at very little additional cost. 
There have been few expenditures on the part 
of the headquarters other than those regularly 
called for by the yearly budget. It is doubtful 
if there will be any considerable balance from 
this year’s fund to carry us into the new year. 


With economic conditions correcting them- 
selves as they rapidly are at the present, we 
believe that the next year of our Association 
work will allow us to show at least a small 
balance. 


State Department 


It is with very great pleasure that I can 
report the friendly relations which exist between 
the State Department of Education and the 
California Teachers Association. The State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and all of 
the members of his staff have helped in every 
way to assist our Association in 
undertakings. 


its various 


Reports from time to time have shown that 
our two placement offices are functioning as 
they should. Superintendents and employing 


officers have co-operated to such an extent that 
over a thousand members have secured teach- 
ing positions this year through the efforts of the 
Los Angeles and Berkeley placement depart- 
ments. 

We have been able to give advice and infor- 
mation to many teachers through the state. 
A number of our members have availed them- 
selves of the advantages of the Mark Keppel 
Loan Fund and the several Sections of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association have welfare and 
relief work so well in hand that we are render- 
ing real service to many who need help. 


Section Officers and Work 


The secretaries and presidents of the six 
Sections have made every effort to carry on a 
program of betterment for the schools of Cali- 
fornia. Not only have they worked in their 
Sections for teacher welfare but they have also 
secured educators of national prominence and 
have prepared section meetings of unusual merit 
for their members. 

It is a matter of great joy for your State 
Executive Secretary as well as for all of the 
members of California Teachers Association to 
have our Southern Section Secretary back with 
us again in such fine physical condition after 
his period of enforced rest. 

To all of our department heads and assistants 
in headquarters and in the placement divisions, 
I owe my sincerest thanks. Nothing has been 
too arduous for them to undertake in order that 
our work might be carried on as smoothly and 
as harmoniously as possible. 


Loyal and Constructive Support 


At this time I desire to thank the members 
of the California Teachers Association who 
have been so loyal in the support of all of our 
policies. I also wish to express my appreciation 
of the courtesies extended by the many mem- 
bers of the State Council of Education, and I 
particularly desire to thank the officers and 
members of the Board of Directors who have 
been so helpful in giving advice and assistance 
whenever their help was needed. 


7 a that the year 1931 may bring 
many changes which will be helpful and 
inspiring to the members of the 
Teachers Association, I am 
Very respectfully, 
Roy W. Coup 
State Executive Secretary 


California 


It was moved, seconded, and carried that this 
report be accepted. 

The secretary presented two recommendations 
from the Board of Directors. 
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1. That retirement should be the matter of 


major consideration in our legislative program. 

2. That the Articles of Incorporation, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, be changed to con- 
form with the Corporate By-Laws. Amendments 
were made in the Corporate By-Laws by the 
Board of Directors and State Council eight 
years ago; the corporate law was not changed 
to conform. In order to correct this it would be 
necessary at this time to request the members 
of the California Teachers Association to give 
their assent to the correction of the corporate 
law. This correction does not mean any change 
so far as the present practice is concerned. The 
dues will remain just as they are at present and 
the law governing life membership will continue 
as in the Corporate By-Laws. 

Upon motion of Mr. Bachrodt, seconded by Mr. 
x00d, the Council unanimously pledged its sup- 
port and approval te the resolution of the Board 
of Directors concerning the Articles of Incor- 
poration. 

Presiding officer Bush then called for commit- 
tee reports. 

The Committee on Administrative Units of 
Education, A. R. Clifton, Chairman, reported as 
follows: 

This report is simply one of progress. After 
an all-day session of the committee we decided 
on policies which we shall later ask you to 
study. We will have nothing to report for the 
1931 legislature. We are working and working 
hard, and we hope to give you something which 
you will find very interesting. 


A Plan For a Public School Equalization 
Fund For California 
By the California Public School Superintendents 

Association Committee on Equalization’ 

R. FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT, 
ED asiibas of the joint California Teachers 
Association and Superintendents Association 
Committee, and a national authority on taxation 
and public finance, gave the following report: 


Does California Need an Equalization Fund? 

California has long enjoyed an_ enviable 
position among the states as to her gener- 
ous expenditures for education and the high 


1. Explanatory note by Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The membership of the Committee is 
composed as follows: C. R. Holbrook, Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Santa Cruz, California; 
Walter E. Morgan, Director. Division of Re- 
search and Statistics, California; Dr. Elmer H. 


Staffelbach, Director of Research, California 
Teachers Association; Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, 
Research Department, San Francisco Board of 


Education; and Dr. 
School of Education, University of 
Chairman. The present article is composed 
chiefly of a report prepared by the Committee 
for presentation to the Governing Council of the 
California Teachers Association and _ other 
groups which met in Los Angeles, December 
11 to 13, 1930. Certain introductory paragraphs 
have been added to the report. There has been 
no opportunity of presenting these additional 
introductory paragraphs for the consideration 


Fletcher Harper Swift, 


California, 


of the individual members of the Committee on 
Equalization. 








quality of the educational opportunities she has 
provided for her children. This is undoubtedly 
due chiefly to two causes; namely, that she 
ranks among the first of our states in ability to 
support education and is surpassed by none in 
her zeal for public schools. 


In a situation which, taking the State as a 
whole, is so satisfactory, there is danger of over- 
looking two important facts: first, that many 
communities in California fall so far below the 
average wealth of the State as to be totally 
unable to provide the revenues necessary for 
furnishing what in our State are considered the 
bare necessities of a satisfactory educational 
program; and second, that a multitude of com- 
munities which do provide a satisfactory educa- 
tional program are able to do so only by levying 
increasingly heavy local taxes which are rapidly 
becoming a menace to their prosperity. 


Although California as a state is entirely able 
to provide all the facilities necessary to a satis- 
factory educational program, the wealth of the 
State is not distributed among the school dis- 
tricts and counties in proportion to the number 
of children to be educated. 


As a result, there are some extremely wealthy 
communities which without burdening them- 
selves can raise by taxation far more money 
than is needed to pay the costs of a generous 
educational program. On the other hand, there 
are districts so lacking in wealth as to be unable 
by levying the highest taxes permitted by law 
to provide even the minimum essentials. 

A few examples will serve to illustrate the 
extreme differences in wealth and consequently 
in ability to support schools, which exist among 
cities and counties of California. Assessed val- 
uation per pupil is a convenient measure of a 
community’s financial ability. 

The assessed valuation per pupil among Cali- 
fornia counties ranges from $55,578 in Alpine 
County and $25,801 in Mono County to $5,288 
in Riverside County and $4,369 in San 
nardino County. 


3er- 


To provide the $30 per pupil which the Con- 
stitution requires each county must raise. would 
necessitate a county tax on true wealth of only 
4 cents in Alpine County and 6 cents in Mono 
County but 30 cents in 
Counties. 


Nevada and Placer 

The difference in valuation per pupil and con- 
sequently in ability to support schools is almost 
as striking among city districts as among the 
counties of the State. San Francisco has an 
assessed valuation of $16,757 per pupil whereas 
the assessed valuation per pupil of San Ber- 
nardino is only $3,140. 


Sacramento levies an elementary school tax 
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of only 8 cents while Santa Clara finds it neces- 
sary to levy a tax of 80 cents on each $100 of 
assessed valuation to support her elementary 
schools.’* 

The uneven distribution of wealth described 
in the preceding paragraphs has produced edu- 
cational conditions which in many communities 
are far from satisfactory and which in still other 
cases are deplorable. There are probably few 
citizens who realize that there are teachers in 
some public schools in California receiving a 
yearly salary of less than $800. 

Many rural school buildings, it must be con- 
fessed with shame, are a disgrace to a state 
which is as rich and as progressive as California. 
Certain school districts have such a low assessed 
valuation that even by levying the maximum tax 
permitted by law they are unable to provide 
funds sufficient to repair school buildings. In 
some cases they are unable to provide the funds 
even for a much needed coat of paint. Indeed 
it is possible to find within the State of Califor- 
nia communities whose educational facilities are 
little if any better than those provided by notor- 
iously wretched school districts in certain south- 
ern States. 

A study of the educational situation existing 
in California today leaves no room for doubting 
the necessity of providing a State Public School 
Equalization Fund. This is the 
reached by many educational organizations 
throughout the State and supported by the judg- 
ment not only of these organizations but by 
that of many individuals who have given care- 
ful consideration to the school situation which 
California is facing. 


conclusion 


This conclusion finds further support in the 
fact that at the present time there are only 14 
states in the Union, of which California is one, 
which do not provide state equalization school 
funds or equalization grants of some type. The 
remaining 34 states all recognize that differ- 
ences in the financial ability of local communi- 
ties should be offset by apportioning some part 
of state school revenues according to plans 
which take into consideration the differences in 


wealth of the communities composing the state. 


The equalization plan about to be presented 
is in certain respects tentative. There has not 


been time to date to make an application of the 


2. The data regarding valuations and taxa- 
tien here presented are taken from (1) Bi-annual 
Report of the State Department of Education for 
the School Years Ending June 30, 1927, and June 
30, 1928. Part II, pp. 183-185; and (2) Statisties 
of California City School Districts for the School 
Year Ending June 30, 1928. California State De- 
partment of Education, Department of Research 
and Statistics, Bulletin No. 5-2, pp. 54-55. 
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plan and determine its effect on the school dis- 
tricts and counties of the state. The committee 
is now at work on this application. Even though 
the plan is in tentative form, it has seemed best 
to present it at this time in order to bring it 
before the public and to give those interested in 
the problems of financing our schools, an oppor- 
tunity to study it. As a tentative plan, it has 
received the endorsement of the 
groups: 


following 


(1) Legislative committee of the governing 
council of the California Teachers Association. 

(2) Finance committee of the governing 
council of the California Teachers Association. 

(3) Governing council of the 
Teachers Association. 


California 


Purpose and Basis of Plan 


HE purpose of the plan herewith pre- 

sented is to provide every school child in 
the State of California with a satisfactory edu- 
cational opportunity and to equalize as far as 
possible the school tax burdens among districts 
and counties. Studies made of school costs in 
California and in many other states show that 
the cost of providing a satisfactory school pro- 
gram depends upon whether the school under 
consideration is an elementary school, a high 
school, a rural school, a city school, and 
whether it is a large school or a small school. 


It has been found that it is much more expen- 
sive to provide satisfactory educational oppor- 
tunities for 300 children scattered among 30 
rural schools attended by from 3 to 25 pupils 
each than it is to educate the same number of 
children in one elementary school. In_ like 
manner it has been found that, taking the United 
States as a whole, it costs from two to two and 
one-half times as much to educate a child in a 
high school as it does to educate a child in an 
elementary school, and approximately one and 
one-half times as much to educate a child in a 
junior high school as in an elementary school. 


In preparation for the present plan a study 
was made of school costs in California, which 
took into consideration the factors mentioned 
in the immediately preceding paragraph. All 
the school districts of California were grouped 
on the basis of their average daily attendance 
and the types of schools they maintained. In 
California, as in other states, it was found that 
when school districts are thus grouped, it be- 
comes possible to distinguish definite variations 
in expenditure characteristic of each group. 

The present plan is based upon the assump- 
tion that the average expenditures of the dis- 
tricts included in any one group may be con- 
sidered as representing the point of departure 
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from which to determine the cost of providing 
a reasonably satisfactory program for the dis- 
tricts within the group. Obviously, teachers’ 
salaries constitute the largest single, current 
cost of maintaining schools. In the case of one- 
teacher rural schools, it makes relatively little 
difference whether 5 pupils or 25 are in attend- 
ance. In the case of larger schools, the costs 
again depend chiefly upon the number of teach- 
ers employed. 

There are certain costs in addition to salaries 
which are found to be largely determined by 
the number of teachers, such as the cost of 
certain instructional materials, such as globes, 
dictionaries, etc. Heating costs are proportional 
to the number of rooms in a building, which in 
turn, generally speaking, are closely proportional 
to the number of teachers. 

California 
apportioning 


long ago adopted the policy, in 
school funds, of allowing one 
teacher, or teacher unit, for every 35 pupils in 
average daily attendance or fraction thereof. 
A careful study of actual practice in California 
shows that an allowance of one teacher for each 
30 pupils in average daily attendance is a better 
measure of the number of teachers required. 
Consequently this measure has been adopted in 
the present plan. 

There are certain costs, however, which very 
largely depend upon the number of pupils in 
average daily attendance rather than upon the 
number of teachers employed; for example, ex- 
penditures for such items as supplementary text- 


books, pencils, chalk, dishes (in the case of 
schools maintaining cafeterias), and paper 
towels. 


For smaller districts California supplies sup- 
through county officials, but 
larger districts have found it desirable to pro- 


ervision school 
vide one or more principals or supervisors whose 
salaries and office expenses constitute an addi- 
tional charge on the district. In planning for a 
satisfactory program for larger districts, addi- 
tional allowances must, consequently, be made 
for such supervision. In California it has been 
found that this cost can be estimated on the 
basis of an additional per pupil allowance. 

The plan which follows is an application of 
the principles thus far set forth, and is based 
upon a detailed study of the school expenditures 
of every district in the State of California. 


Outline of Proposed State Public School 
Equalization Fund Plan 


The plan which follows includes two major 
procedures: 


A. A method for determining the cost of pro- 
viding a satisfactory educational program for: 
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(1) Kindergartens and elementary schools; (2) 
Junior high schools; (3) High schools. 

B. A method for determining the amounts to 
be contributed toward the support of a satisfac- 
tory educational program by 

(1) The district; (2) the county; (3) the state. 


Method of Determining Costs * 
I. For kindergartens and elementary schools 
(1) In computing kindergarten costs, kinder- 
garten attendance shall be computed on a basis 


comparable with that of elementary school 
attendance. In adopting any basis for kinder- 
gartens, certain facts must be recognized, 


namely, that attendance is not compulsory and 
is irregular for many different reasons. In many 
kindergartens, the attendance averages only 50 
per cent of enrollment. 

(2) It is proposed that the cost of maintain- 
ing a satisfactory educational program in ele- 
mentary school districts of less than 300 aver- 
age daily attendance shall be computed separ- 
ately for each elementary school in the district, 
but in districts having an average daily attend- 
ance of 300 or more, on the basis of the total 
average daily attendance in the district, disre- 
garding separate schools. 

(3) For kindergartens and elementary schools 
in districts of 300 or less in computing the cost 
of a satisfactory educational program there shall 
be allowed: 

a. $1700 for each necessary school. 

b. $1700 for the first 40 units of average daily 
attendance or fracion thereof in excess of 20, in 
schools employing 2 or more teachers, plus 

c. $1700 for each 30 units of average daily 
attendance or fracion thereof, in excess of 60, 
plus 

d. $15.00 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance, plus 

e. 50 per cent of 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 


current expenditures for 


(4) For kindergartens and elementary schools, 
in districts having an average daily attendance 
of 300 or more, in computing the cost of satis- 
factory educational program, there shall be al- 
lowed: 

a. $1800 for each 30 units of average daily 
attendance or fraction thereof, plus 

b. $25 for each unit of average daily attend- 
ance, plus 

ese current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 

II. For junior high schools 
In computing the cost of a satisfactory edu- 


per cent of 


* With modifications of the draft presented at the Council 


meeting. 
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cational program for junior high schools there 
shall be allowed: 

1. $4000 for each district maintaining a junior 
high school, plus 

2. $140 for each of the first 200 units of aver- 
age daily attendance, plus 

3. $120 for each additional unit of average 
dily attendance, plus 

4.50 per cent of current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next pre- 
ceding year. 
III. For high schools 

In computing the cost of a satisfactory educa- 
tional program for high schools there shall be 
allowed: 

1. $5000 for each high school district, plus 

2. $210 for each of the first 200 units of aver- 
age daily attendance, plus 

3. $175 for each additional unit of 
daily attendance, plus 

4. 50 per cent of current expenditures for 
transportation of pupils during the next preced- 
ing year. 


average 


How the Monies Shall Be Provided 


The monies required for meeting the costs of 
the proposed satisfactory educational program 
shall be derived from the following sources: 

I. Existing federal and state school funds 
available for public elementary schools and high 
schools. 

II. Existing county 
hereinafter provided. 

UIT. The proceeds 


school funds except as 


of an equalized or true dis- 
trict tax of a rate to be provided in the equaliza- 
tion fund plan. 

IV. State public school equalization fund. 

The sum of the amounts required for meeting 
the costs of providing a satisfactory educational 
program for kindergartens, elementary schools, 
junior high schools, and high schools within a 
district, as computed in accordance with the plan 
already presented, shall constitute the budget to 
be equalized for such school district. 
total amount there 


From this 
shall be deducted the sum 
of the amounts available under sections 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5 which follow: 


1. All apportionments received by the district 
from existing state funds, as at pro- 
vided by law, and from federal except 
Smith-Hughes subventions. 

2. <All apportionments from existing county 
school funds, as at present provided by law. 

3 All apportionments or income from timber 
lands, balance from preceding year, and 
miscellaneous sources providing 
for current expenditures. 

4. In school districts, the esti- 
mated proceeds of an elementary district school 
tax sufficient, when added to the rate of the 
county elementary school tax, to equal a true 
or equalized tax rate of 24 cents for elementary 
schools in districts not maintaining kinder- 


present 
funds, 


other 
revenues used 


elementary 


“and 5 


gartens, or 27 
kindergartens. 

5. In high school districts, the estimated pro- 
ceeds of a high school district tax rate sufficient 
when added to the county high school tax rate 
to equal a true or equalized tax rate for the 
current year of 30 cents on each $100 of true or 
equalized valuation. 


The amount by which the cost of providing 
the satisfactory educational program of any 
district exceeds the total of the amount avail- 
able to such districts under sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 
shall be apportioned to such districts 
from the state public school equalization fund. 


cents in districts maintaining 


Provisions For Equalizing School 
Burdens Among Counties 


Any amount which any county is required by 
the Constitution to raise by county tax for 
elementary schools in excess of the proceeds of 
a true or equalized tax rate of 25 cents on each 
$100 of valuation shall be apportioned to such 
county from the state public school equalization 
fund. 

Any amount which any county is required by 
the Constitution to raise by county tax for high 
schools in excess of the proceeds of a true or 
equalized tax rate of 15 cents on each $100 of 
valuation shall be apporioned to such county 
from the state public school equalization fund. 


Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 
of California 


Article IX, Section 6 

(In the paragraphs which follow, the italicized 
portions are additions or substitutions; those 
included within parentheses are to be omitted. 
Paragraphs in which no changes are proposed 
are omitted from this statement.) 

The public school system shall include day and 
evening elementary schools, kindergartens 
and such day and evening secondary schools, 
technical schools, (kindergarten schools) and 
normal schools or teachers colleges, as may be 
established by the legislature, or by municip1l 
or district authority. 

Insert after the third paragraph of Article IX, 
Section 6, a paragraph providing for the creation 
of an equalization fund. 

EQUALIZATION FUND. The shall provide 


from the revenues of the state a state public school equalization 


including 


legislature 


fund for the purpose of equalizing educational opportunities and 
school tax burdens among the school districts and counties -of 
the state. 

Add to the present paragraph entitled County 
Elementary Tax the foliowing statement: 

and provided further that no county shall be required to levy 
a county elementary school tax of a rate higher than that to be 
specified in the equalization fund plan, to be enacted by the 
legislature, whereby the remainder of the amount required to be 
provided by a county elementary school tax shall be apportioned 
to such county from the state equalization fund. 


Add to paragraph entitled County High School 
Tax the following supplementary provision: 

and provided further that no county shall be required to levy 
a county high school tax of a rate higher than that to be 
specified in the equalization fund plan, to be enacted by the 
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legislature, whereby the remainder of the amount required to be 
provided by a county high school tax, shall be apportioned to 
such county from the state public school equalization fund. 


Revise paragraph entitled District Taxes to 
read as follows: 

DISTRICT TAXES. The legislature shall pro- 
vide for the levying of school district taxes by 
the board of supervisors of each county, and city 
and county, for the support of public elementary 
schools, including kindergartens, secondary schools, 
technical schools, (and kindergarten schools), 
or for any other public school purpose author- 
ized by the legislature. 

Revise paragraph entitled “All State and Sixty 
Per Cent County Funds Paid Teachers” to read 
as follows: 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES PRIOR CLAIM. The 
entire amount of money provided by the state, 
not including amounts provided from the state public school 
equalization fund, and not less than sixty per cent 
of the amount of money provided by county, or 
city and county, school taxes shall be applied 
exclusively to the payment of public school 
teachers’ salaries, provided that no school district of any 
type or class shall be required under this section to expend 
teachers’ than seventy per cent 
(70%) of the total estimated expenditures of the school district 


annually for salaries more 
for the current school year, exclusive of estimated expenditures 
for capital outlays, pupil transportation, and transfers to other 
school this amount shall be expended for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries only. 


districts, and 


Mr. Givens moved the approval of the proposed 
plan for equalization. The motion was duly sec- 
ended and carried. 


Your Committee on Financing of Public Edu- 
cation recommends that approval be given to 
the plan of equalization. 

Mr. Givens reports that the Committee on 
Financing of Public Education recommends that 
approval be given to the plan of equalization. 

The committee also recommends that retire- 
ment must occur at the age of 70, with no ex- 
ceptions whatsoever; and furthermore that the 
governing board, should necessity arise, have 
the power, upon expert advice, to retire the 
teacher, after 30 years of teaching who has not 
yet reached the age of 70. 

High School Tax Levies Exceed Legal Limit 

Since approximately 40 per cent of the high 
school districts are now levying more than the 
75 cent limit fixed by law, and since a recent 
decision of the Attorney General holds this to 
be illegal, the Committee on Financing Public 
Education recommends that an effort be made 
to enact legislation similar to the Wright Act 
of 1929, governing elementary tax limits. 
Apportionment of Funds for Summer Schools 

The Committee recommends legislation allow- 
ing districts to conduct schools during the 
summer vacation of the school district, the 
attendance at the summer school to be approved 
by the State Department of Education and state 
and county apportionment allowed therefor. 

State and County Support for Kindergarten 


The Committee recommends that kinder- 


garten matters be referred back to the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Committee for further consider- 
ation with a sub-committee of the Legislative 
Committee. 
Better Financial Support for 
Junior High Schools 
If the proposed equalization plan becomes a 
law, then the Committee recommends that 
junior high schools be definitely classified as 
high schools, to be supported fully on the same 
basis as that governing the financing of regular 
four-year and senior high schools. 
Junior College Courses in High Schools 
The Committee recommends that the support 
of grades 13 and 14 in junior colleges as main- 
tained in connection with high schools receive 
the same state and county aid as now given to 
grades 9 to 12, inclusive. 
District Junior Colleges 
The Committee recommends such legislation 
as shall be necessary to guarantee to the dis- 
trict junior colleges of the state the full payment 
of the maximum annual quotas of state aid as 
provided by law. 
State Teachers Colleges 
The Committee recommends that the teachers 
colleges of the state as a part of the public 
education system be given systematic and con- 
tinuous financial support commensurate with the 
scope and importance of the work which they 
are expected to do. 
Transportation of Pupils 
The Committee recommends that such legis- 
lation as may be necessary, including constitu- 
tional amendments, be enacted to provide special 
state aid to school districts to assist in defray- 
ing costs of transportation of pupils. 
State Equalization Fund 
The Committee recommends that if additional 
sources of revenue are necessary to make pos- 
sible the creation of a State Public School 
Equalization Fund that consideration be given 
to the graduated net personal income tax, taxes 
on luxuries, or taxes on other sources of wealth 
not at present bearing their proportionate share 
of the burden of taxation. 


Suggested Amendments to Sections of School 
Code Fixing Maximum Tax Rates 


HEREAS the law requiring county asses- 

sors to assess property at its true cash 

value, is not observed by assessors in California, 

thereby nullifying the intention of the legisla- 

ture in fixing maximum tax rates for school 
purposes, and 

Whereas there now exists great variation in 

the assessment ratios observed in the 

counties of the state, thereby producing similar 

variation in the maximum tax rates which vitally 


several 
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affects the ability of school districts to furnish 
necessary revenues for schools, and 

Whereas there seems to be a need for maxi- 
mum tax rates for schools in order to protect 
local non-operative property from a greater 
burden of taxation than it can bear, and 

Whereas the findings of the State Board of 
Equalization as published in their reports fur- 
nishes the best information available concern- 
ing assessment ratios practiced in the various 
counties, thereby indicating true wealth and true 
tax rates levied, 

Be it resolved, that the best interests of the 
schools and the state would be served by defin- 
ing maximum tax rates in the school code in 
terms of tax rates on true wealth rather than 
assessed wealth as at present, 

Therefore, we recommend that legislation be 
supported changing all sections in the School 
Code relating to tax rates in a manner similar to 
the revised section below: 

4.563. (Existing section.) The total tax for 
high school purposes shall not exceed seventy- 
five cents on each one hundred dollars assessed 
valuation, exclusive of bond and interest rate. 

4.563. (Revised section.) The total tax rate 
for high school purposes, when multiplied by 
the assessment 
ported by the 


ratio for that county last re- 
State Board of Equalization, 
shall not exceed fifty cents on each one hundred 
dollars of true valuation, exclusive of bond and 
interest rate. 

(The limit proposed in this section may be 
changed by a vote of the district if other legis- 
lation carries.) 


Co-operation With State Department 
of Education 


The Committee recommends that all bills 
having to do with finance be sent to the State 
Department of Education for drafting and that 
the introduction of bills into the Legislature be 
arranged for by the party or parties throughout 
the state most interested in the legislation. 


Willard E. 


Finance Committee 


Givens, Chairman, 

Mr. Good moved that the policies contained in 
the report be approved. Mr. Palstine seconded 
the motion and it was carried. 

A. H. Riddell, chairman, reported for the 
Committee on Education of the Handicapped 
Child as follows: 

The report of this committee is 
reported in 


brief. We 
and recommended 
that further state support for the help of the 
mentally-handicapped child be secured. 

We are now asking such assistance not only 
for the mentally - handicapped child but the 
socially-handicapped child as well. 


San Francisco 
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Your committee recommended that legislation 
be framed to cover this matter. We were told 
to draw our own bill. The committee recom- 
mends that it be continued in order that a study, 
particularly as to the probable cost of such a 
plan, may be made. 

Mr. Givens moved the approval of the com- 


mittee report, which motion was seconded and 
carried. 


In the absence of T. S. MacQuiddy, chairman 
of the Committee on Institutes, Conventions and 
Programs, the State Executive Secretary read 
the following report: 

Questionnaires sent out and conferences held 
early in the year indicated that there was no 
large desire either to have the law changed or 
to make radical departures in the type of con- 
vention. For this reason the State office and 
the chairman of the committee deemed it was 
unwise to go to the expense and trouble of 
holding committee meetings. 

Mr. Cloud then stated that there was another 
matter concerning institutes which he wished to 
bring to the attention of the Council. The aboli- 
tion of institutes and conventions is being con- 
sidered, according to report, by a member of 
the Legislature who is planning to present a 
bill, to do away with institutes, the Superin- 
tendents convention and the High School Prin- 
cipals meeting. This is a matter of grave con- 
cern. Every member of this Council and of the 
Association should be alert to vigorously pro- 
test such a measure. Mr. Cloud then moved 
that Mr. MacQuiddy’s report on institutes be 
approved. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The Kindergarten - Primary 
ported by its chairman, Mrs. 
Jones, as follows: 


Committee re- 
Eugenia West 


HE legislative committee of the Kinder- 
garten Primary Association has just returned 
from the annual meeting of the Association held 
in San Jose November 28-29, 1930. At that 
meeting the Association went on record as en- 


dorsing the legislative committee report. This 
would lead to a bill to be introduced at the 
coming legislative session which would raise 


the entrance age of the kindergarten to four and 
one-haif years and of the first grade to six 
years, except as it was modified in the case of 
promotion from the kindergarten. 

As to the plan to make the kindergarten an 
integral part of the elementary schoo!, there 
were various things to be considered. In the 
research report read by Dr. Staffelbach, he 
showed that the kindergarten has_ steadily 
grown since the 1913 law was passed. This 
growth seemed to show that the 15 cents was 
adequate for those already established although 
a very large part has been diverted for fixed 
charges. This amount is very much out of pro- 
portion to that used for the same purpose from 
the elementary funds. 

Dr. Staffelbach’s report would indicate that on 
the money basis the kindergarten would not at 
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this time, be particularly benefited by becoming 
a part of the elementary system. However, one 
point not included in his report is that of dis- 
tricts which, due to low property value, found 
that the money raised by the 15 cent tax was 
not enough to support a kindergarten. Such dis- 
tricts would be able to have kindergartens were 
they a part of the elementary schools. 
found, on talking to individuals, 
teachers are supplementing the 
materials from their own salaries. 
The Association went on record to the effect 
that if the California Teachers Association felt 
it would be much better, all things considered, 
to make the kindergarten a part of the elemen- 
tary schools, the Kindergarten Primary Asso- 
ciation will not oppose it. They trust that if this 
is done administrators in apportioning the 
school money will give to the kindergarten 


adequate support. 


We also 
that many 
kindergarten 


Edith Demorest, Fresno 
Ethel Lee Van Deusen, Los Angeles 
Emily Pryor, South Pasadena 
Eugenia West Jones, Los Angeles, 
Chairman. 
Mrs. Jones moved that the report be approved. 
Mr. Givens seconded the motion and it 
carried. 


was 


Albert M. Shaw reported as chairman of the 
Leaves-of-Absence Committee:—Your commit- 
tee presented a draft of a bill, providing for 
leaves-of-absence and sick-leave for certificated 
employees of school districts, at the last meet- 
ing of the Council in April. Since that time a 
canvass has been made and although the bill 
remains essentially as presented, we have found 
it advisable to make a slight change, so that 
the compensation under the bill should not be 
in excess of the difference between the salary of 
the teacher and the 
teacher. 


salary of the substitute 
Mr. Shaw moved the adoption of the 
proposed plan, which motion was seconded by 


Mr. Givens and carried. 


David E. Martin reported as chairman of the 
Placement Committee :— 


Report of Placement, August 1, 1929-July 31, 


1930, Berkeley and Los Angeles 
Registered 


Women placed 
Men placed 


Placed, total 


Califofnia teachers placed 
Out-of-state teachers placed 


Placed 
Experienced teachers 
Inexperienced teachers 


Elementary .. 377 
Secondary .. 694 1,071 


Graduates 
Teacher college .... , 
California colleges and universities 
California kindergarten 
California hospitals 
Out-of-state training 


F. F. Martin moved and Mr. Henderson 
onded that the report be accepted. The motion 
was carried. 


sec- 


J. H. Bradley, chairman of the Research Com- 
mittee reported that the committee had met and 
considered matters presented to it. He asked 
that the committee be enlarged in order to 
continue the studies to be made. 

It was moved by Mr. Givens, 
was seconded by Mr. Good, that the 
the Research Committee be 
motion was carried. 

Miss Christine Jacobsen, chairman of the 
Committee on Teachers Service, reported as fol- 
lows: 


which motion 
report of 


approved. The 


S you probably know, the service committee 

of the State Council is an entirely new one. 
Its members, therefore, were faced with the task 
of finding out what type of service, if any, they 
might render to the members of the Association, 
as well as the teachers of California. 

At first glance it seemed as if everything vital 
in connection with teachers welfare, retirement, 
tenure, salary, the welfare home, loan funds, 
group insurance, sabbatical leave, certification 
problems, ete., were all being cared for by other 
committees. 

The committee on committees suggested the 
following topics,—teacher load, teacher health 
and extra curricular activities. All three of 
these have been made the subject of extensive 
study on the part of teachers’ organizations all 
over the country. This committee would be glad 
to compile a list of these studies, which would 
be available to any groups in the state 
ested in these particular activities. In 
to extra curricular activities, the class room 
department of the N. E. A. made a very ex- 
haustive study of this lasting over a period of 
years, the reports of which were published in 
their Year Book. 

The subject which seemed to be of particular 
interest at this time to a number of members of 
the committee and to the teaching body every- 
where was sick leave, with special emphasis on 
the cumulative type. While a large per cent of 
cities throughout the United States grant some 
sick leave without of salary, there is a 
steadily growing feeling that such allowance 
should be cumulative, that is, the days not used 
for sickness year may be added to 
available in later years. Thus ina city granting 
five days of sick leave a year, a teacher who 
over a period of four years was absent a total 
of three days would have accumulated a reserve 
of seventeen days. Then if a serious illness 
came up during the fifth year, the teacher could 
be absent for seventeen days without 
salary. 


inter- 
regard 


loss 


one those 


loss of 


The remainder of Miss Jacobsen’s interesting 
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and lengthy report will appear in an early issue 
of the Sierra Educational News. 

Miss Jacobsen stated that communications had 
been received from Dr. Willis A. Sutton, presi- 
dent of the National Education Associaticn, ask- 
ing that the states organize in units to work on 
the problem of teachers’ unemployment. Miss 
Jacobsen asked for suggestions from the mem- 
bers of the Council as to the best method to 
proceed in this matter. Many of the members 
responded with suggestions and reports of 
teachers out of position and in serious need. 


Mr. Givens suggested that the headquarters 
of the California Teachers Association should 
make a survey of the different counties to 
ascertain the extent of the need. Many county 
superintendents reported situations in their 
counties whereupon F. F. Martin moved that 
the Executive Secretary be authorized to com- 
municate with county, city, and district super- 
intendents in order that a plan whereby each 
section would take care of its own problem, 
might be evolved. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the 
report of the Teachers’ Service Committee be 
accepted. 


The committee on Textbooks, Supplementary 
Books, and Libraries, Arthur Gould, chairman, 
reported as follows: 


OUR committee has discussed the whole 

matter of the possible extension of the 
printing of textbooks. We are certain that a 
bill asking for such extension will be intro- 
duced and our only hope is that the bill can 
be beaten in the Legislature. We have the 
situation well in hand but we believe that no 
one can afford to relinquish his vigilance. 

We are glad that the list of state legislators 
has been put into your hands. We are asking 
that everyone who can, shall first inform him- 
self as to the merits of the situation, and second, 
contact every legislator 
through another person. 


either directly or 
That means that we 
want you to contact organizations and their 
leaders and to keep them informed. 

Your committee felt that it would be desir- 
able to have some kind of a control committee 
to handle the situation and we are recommend- 
ing that one member of our committee, Mr. 
Painter, together with Mr. Bachrodt and Mr. 
Leland (of San Jose), be a committee to keep 
in close touch with the situation. 

We reaffirm our former position. We 
will resist new or additional legislation 
designed to extend the state printing of 
textbooks and supplementary books. 

F. F. Martin moved that the report of the 
Committee be accepted, which motion was sec- 
onded and carried. 

Walter Bachrodt then spoke on the textbook 
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situation and presented the following resolution: 

Whereas: We believe in free textbooks for all 
California school children. 

Whereas: The State of California is supposed 
to furnish the elementary textbooks. 

Whereas: The facts are that in every school 
system in California we are forced to buy many 
textbooks. 

Therefore, be it resolved that we call upon 
the State Board of Education to adopt and fur- 
nish more state textbooks, particularly in the 
primary grades by adopting more readers. 

Mr. Bachrodt moved that the resolution be 
adopted. Mr. Gould seconded the motion and it 
was carried. 

Adjournment was then taken until 1:30. 

+ * * 

Upon reassembling after the noon period 
Presiding Officer Bush called upon Miss Mary 
Mooney for the report of the Radio Committee. 
The report of the committee is as follows: 

Your Committee on Radio, etc., recommends 
that you endorse the resolution adopted by the 
Conference on Radio and Education held under 
the chairmanship of William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, in 
Chicago, October 13, 1930, as follows: 

That the Congress of the United States enact 
legislation which will permanently and exciusively 
assign to educational institutions and to govern- 
ment educational agencies a minimum of 15 per 
cent of all radio broadcasting channels which are 
or may be available to the United States. 


Miss Mooney moved the adoption of her reso- 
lution embodied in the report which motion was 
seconded by Miss Pence and carried. 


S. J. Brainerd presented the following report 
as the chairman of the Committee on Adult and 
Parental Education: 

There has been no regular called meeting of 
your committee on Adult and Parental Educa- 
tion since its appointment some months ago. 
The members of the committee in attendance at 
the Superintendents Convention at Tahoe held a 
short breakfast conference together with Presi- 
dent Gwinn, Secretary Cloud, Miss Stangland, 
and Dr. Bryson. 

The chairman has written to other members 
of the committee as well as to the chiefs of the 
division of Adult and Parental Education and 
to other leaders in these fields of education in 
California. A considerable amount of informa- 
tional material is in hand regarding the pro- 
gram of Adult and Parental Education during 
the past several years. A narration of the story 
of the growth and development of Adult and 
Parental Education in California will not be 
entered into at this time. The committee, how- 
ever, desires to suggest several problems which 
might well be considered by this committee and 


by other educational committees engaged in this 
field. 


As far as the newer types of Adult Education 
are concerned, we have been passing through a 











stage of try-out and experimentation. An in- 
creasing number of high schools have taken 
advantage of the liberal state support given for 
Adult Education while a campaign of informa- 
tion is still necessary among others. 


A great variation in types of activities ap- 
pears. It may be considered necessary now to 
decide which of the types of activities properly 
belong to the Adult Education field with respect 
to desired results and to the warranted expendi- 
ture of school funds. Some schools have insti- 
tuted activities, concerning which there has 
been question as to the advisability of spend- 
ing state school money for these activities. A 
new definition of aims and objectives is Adult 
Education translated into a feasible program 
of recognized worthwhile content is necessary. 


Great Need for Trained Leaders 


Recent experience indicates that there is great 
need of a group of leaders and instructors quali- 
fied to carry on Adult Education work. The 
method by which this qualified group is to be 
obtained is rather more difficult than for those 
of any other types of education, because of the 
peculiar qualifications necessary for success in 
this field. It is evident that a different method 
of obtaining this group is needed than is used 
in obtaining workers in the other fields of 
education. 


As is the case in other phases of education, 
the problem of financial support is a vital one. 
As enrollment increases and activities multiply, 
more money is needed. The fact that the present 
supply of state money for Adult Education 
comes from the same source as that for Sec- 
ondary Education tends, in the opinion of some, 
to work against the interests of Secondary 
Education. It may be necessary to seek a solu- 
tion of this problem through legislation with the 
idea of securing support for Adult Education 
distinct from that of Secondary schools and 
possibly from new sources. 


Your committee feels that special emphasis 
should be given at this time by it, and by the 
Council of Education, upon the importance of 
Adult and Parental Education in California, that 
in any plans providing financial or other sup- 
port of education in the state, the interests of 
Adult and Parental Education shall be given 
serious consideration. 


Committees from the association of evening 
high schools and from other interested organiza- 
tions are at present working on these and other 
Adult Education problems. It is the intention of 
your committee to become familiar with the 
findings of these committees now at work and 
to take up in an aggressive way a study of the 
problems which now occur to us and which 
nay come to our attention either through the 
work of affiliated committees or through the 
request of the State Council of Education. We 
shall then expect to hold such special meetings 
of our committee as are necessary, and give a 
full: report of our work at a later meeting at 
the State Council of Education. 


Respectfully submitted—Mrs. Kathleen H. 
Stevens, A. R. Clifton, C. W. Sandifur, C. L. 
Geer, C. S. Weaver, S. J. Brainerd, Chairman. 


Mr. Brainerd moved the adoption of his report. 
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His motion was seconded by Mr. 
carried. 

The privilege of the floor was granted to Mr. 
Givens who spoke on the N. E. A. convention 
which is to be held in Los Angeles next July. 
Mr. Givens asked Mr. Conrad of the Department 
of Education of Los Angeles, who is chairman 
of the state-wide committee for the entertain- 
ment of the N. E. A., to speak to the members. 
Mr. Conrad was recognized and spoke briefly on 
the convention. 


Givens and 





The following telegram from our President, 
Dr. J. M. Gwinn, was read: 


Mr. Roy W. Cloud 
Hotel Alexandria 
Los Angeles, California 


Greetings and happy holiday to Council mem- 
bers stop I am okey in San Francisco stop Los 
Angeles climate is a bit overstimulating stop The 
interests of the child shapes legislation. 


J. M. Gwinn 


The next order of business was the report of 
the Tenure Committee by Ralph W. Everett, 
chairman. He stated that his committee had 
made some slight changes in the bill (as printed 
in the Sierra Educational News, November, 
1930) in order to incorporate later suggestions. 


In Section 5.500, where it states “Every em- 
ployee ... who after having been employed by 
the district for three complete consecutive school 
years in a position’, we have interpreted a 
“complete school year” to be 75 per cent of the 
number of days school is maintained during the 
year in that district. 


We have written into the present bill: “Per- 
manent teachers shall be furnished a written 
statement of cause for dismissal, at least three 
months prior to final notice.” 


We have deleted all reference to the county 
superintendent in section 5.501, at the request 
of the county superintendents. The date of 
notice of dismissal for probationary teachers has 
been moved from the tenth day of June back to 
the fifteenth of May, in order to give the dis- 
missed teacher a reasonable chance to find 
another position. 


Any charges of inefficiency, immorality, or 
any other cause, which are alleged to have 
occurred three years or more prior to the. time 
of the proposed dismissal of a teacher, cannot 
be used as any basis for the proposed dismissal; 
a three-year statute of limitations shall prevail. 

Nothing in the tenure law shall be construed 
so as to prevent retirement under the retirement 
law. 

A canvass of the state demonstrated that the 
“300 average daily attendance” mentioned in 
5.501-is the best place to draw the line between 
the schools which should have tenure and the 
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schools that may have tenure. Section 5.501 will 
read as follows: 

“Every employee of a school district of any 
type or class having an average daily attend- 
ance of less than 300 pupils, who, after having 
been employed by the district for three com- 
plete consecutive school years in a position or 
positions requiring certification qualifications 
and is re-elected for the next succeeding school 
year to a position requiring certification quali- 
fications, may at the commencement of the said 
succeeding school year be classified as and made 
a permanent employee of the district by the 
board of trustees. If said classification by the 
board of trustees is not made, the employee 
shall not attain permanent status and may be 
elected from year to year thereafter until such 
classification may be given. Nothing in this sec- 
tion can be considered as affecting any per- 
manent employee classified as such at the time 
this section takes effect.” 

We believe that it is unfortunate for cases 
of tenure to be taken to the courts and tried 
de novo. Our proposition is as follows: Instead 
of appeal to the State Superintendent as it was 
in the proposed bill, we recommend that the 
State Superintendent shall appoint a Board of 
Review, which shall consist of six certificated 
teachers from the same or adjoining county but 
not under the jurisdiction of the dismissing 
board, at least three of whom shall be of the 
same or equal grade as the dismissed employee, 
and who shall review the case. 

Having gained a Board of Review, we now 
proceed to a question of appeal after that re- 
view. Within 30 days after the Board of Review 
has rendered its decision, the employee whose 
case they have been considering, may petition 
the Superior Court in and for the county 
wherein the original hearing was held, to review 
and affirm or reverse the case; the petitioner 
must show cause why he should not be dis- 
missed. 

We voted in committee 5 to 4 to delete in 
section 5.404 the last seven words, which are 
“on a question of law and fact.” 

On motion of Mr. 


Pence, the 
fact” 


Rhodes, 
words “on a 
were not deleted. 

Mr. Everett then moved the adoption of the 


bill as amended. The motion was seconded by 


Dr. Almack. 


Mr. Cranston moved that Section 5.652 be 
amended to read that “permanent teachers be 
furnished written statement of causes of ineffi- 
ciency at least three months prior to final notice 
of dismissal”. The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Stockton and the amendment was carried. 


Mr. Palstine moved that the report be 
amended to state that in section 5.652 the final 


seconded by Miss 
question of law and 
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notice of 


dismissal to a permanent teacher 
must be given before the fifteenth day of May 
of the year in which she is to be dismissed. 
This motion was seconded by Mr. Olson and 
carried. 

The chair then called 
original motion with the amendments. 
motion was carried. 

The next matter of business was the consid- 
eration of the Retirement report, which was 
presented by Earl G. Gridley. 


Report and Recommendations of State Teachers 
Retirement Committee 

Motion unanimously carried that the three 
plans submitted by George B. Buck be entered 
in the record of the Committee for purposes of 
discussion and decision. 

Motion unanimously carried that since Mr. 
Buck’s Plans B and C are the ones which in- 
clude the proposition for the thirty years of 
service, and since that principle has been 
adopted by the State Council, they shall be con- 
sidered first. 

Motion unanimously carried that Plan B be 
adopted as the basis of deliberation for recom- 
mendations to the State Council. 


Recommendations by the Committee 

1. That the administration of the new Retire- 
ment Law be in the hands of a Retirement 
Board to consist of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the President of the Board of 
Education or other member of the Board whom 
he might designate, the Director of Finance, a 
business or professional layman; and _ three 
members of the Retirement System selected by 
the California Teachers Association, one or 
more of whom shall be a classroom teacher. 

2. The term of office of the members of the 
Board shall be four years, except for the first 
year under the new law, when the teacher 
members shall be selected for two, three and 
four year terms. 

3. That the teaching service for credit toward 
retirement shall be counted in the aggregate, 
provided not more than one year’s credit for 
service be counted in any one calendar or school 
year. It is the intent of the Committee in this 
motion that the law shall provide that a teacher 
may not accumulate the 30 years of service in 
less than 30 calendar or school years. 

4. That all contributions to and benefits from 
the Retirement Fund by any member should be 
non-taxable and exempt from Federal, State 
and Municipal taxes and exempt from garnish- 
ment, levy or other such court attachment, in- 
cluding bankruptcy. 

5. That the State shall not accept deposits for 
the purpose of retirement on salaries in excess 


vote on the 
The 


for a 











of $4,000; that is, $160 a year shall be the 
maximum annual deposit. 


6. That the law be so framed as to grant to 
the Retirement Board the administration of the 
law in such a way that they might take care of 
special cases within the limitation of the main 
principles of the law. 

7. That a minimum of $900 as a total retire- 
ment salary be paid all teachers in service at 
present. 

8. It also recommended, if it appear 
possible to the actuary, to have the teachers 
now on retirement receive an increased retire- 
ment allowance. 


was 


9. That in a 35-year period of service, one 
sabbatical year of credit shall be included. 
Deposits to be made on the basis of the pre- 
ceding year’s salary. 

10. That records of the Retirement Board 
shall be open for inspection for any member of 
the Retirement System to verify his record at 
any time. 

11. That an annual report shall be made to 
the members of the Retirement System which 
shall show the general condition of the Retire- 
ment Fund and the summarized record of its 
members. An individual report of any member’s 
record and account shall be made to that mem- 
ber by the Retirement Board upon his written 
request. 


12. That the law shall provide for the recip- 
rocal transfer of contributions and records to 
and from other systems which grant the same 
privilege. 

13. That each present teacher who becomes a 
member of the Retirement System shall be 
given a certificate showing the teacher’s Retire- 
ment Fund number, and the number of years of 
prior service now standing to the credit of that 
member. 

14. That the Council re-affirm the principle 
that each teacher now in service shall have the 
option of coming under the new plan, or re- 
maining under the old plan. Teachers who are 
paying under a local Retirement System shall 
receive a flat pension of $600, plus an annuity 
to which payments may be made on the basis 
of that portion of the salary which is received 
from State funds. 

15. That each local Board of Education make 
a 4 per cent deduction from the monthly war- 
rant of each teacher who is a member of the 
Retirement System and such amounts deducted 
shall be forwarded to the State Retirement 


Board semi-annually to be credited to the ac- 
count of the teachers for whom such deductions 
have been made. 
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16. That present contributors shall be includ- 
ed in the new Retirement System, unless they 
shall file written notice with the State Retire- 
ment Board to the contrary. Such option must 
be exercised within one year after the date when 
the new law becomes effective. 


17. That any teacher who is ineligible to 
receive benefits under this Retirement System 
shall in no way be obligated to bear the burdens 
of the law. 


18. That 15 years of service outside of Cali- 
fornia shall be allowed. 
19. That in the making of actuarial tables no 


distinction shall be made as between men and 
women. 


20. That the law include the following 
options: 
(a) The total amount payable in monthly 


installments throughout life, all payments end- 
ing at death. 

(b) Reduced payments during life, with a 
provision that in the case of death before pay- 
ments of the annuity have equaled the amount 
of the member’s contributions with interest at 
the date of retirement, the balance 
paid to the beneficiary or to the estate. 


shall be 


(c) Reduced payments covering two lives 
with a provision that at the death of a member 
the reduced annuity, or one-half of such annuity 
shall be continued throughout the life of such 
other person as the member shall have desig- 
nated at the time of his retirement. 


21. That teachers who withdraw from active 
service before the full period of service has been 
taught shall have their deposits with 4 per cent 
interest returned to them. 

Respectfully submitted, 
STATE RETIREMENT COMMITTEE 

Jane Maxwell 

Mrs. Margaretta Thornton 

J. F. Graham 

E. W. Kottinger 

Mrs. Minnie M. Gray 

Mrs. Catherine G. Hooton 

Albert M. Shaw 

May R. McCardle 

Edith Pence 

Noel H. Garrison 

Earl G. 


Gridley, Chairman 


Plan B Is Adopted 


The correspondence with different groups of 
teachers indicates a strong sentiment in favor 
of a $600 pension after thirty years of service. 
A plan hereafter referred to as “Plan B” might 
be developed, which would provide for retire- 
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meut after thirty years of service regardless of 
age and might read as follows: 


BENEFITS 
Service Benefit 
Condition for Allowance 


A service retirement allowance is payable 
upon the request of any member who has com- 
pleted 30 years of service, or who has attained 
age 58. Retirement is compulsory at the end 
of the school year next following the attainment 
of age 70. 


Amount of Allowance 


The service retirement allowance consists of: 

(a) The annuity provided by the member’s 
contributions under the new fund accumulated 
with interest at 4 per cent per annum, plus 

(b) A pension of $20 for each year of service 
credited at retirement, but not exceeding $600. 


Disability Benefit 
Condition for Allowance 


A disability retirement allowance is payable 
to a member totally and permanently incapaci- 
tated for duty before becoming eligible for ser- 
vice retirement who has had 10 or more years of 
service in the State. 


Amount of Allowance 


The disability allowance consists of: 

(a) An annuity provided by the member’s 
contributions in the new fund accumulated with 
interest at 4 per cent per annum, plus 

(b) A pension of $18 for each year of service 
credited at retirement, but not exceeding $540. 


Return of Contributions 


The contributions made by the member under 
the new fund with interest are returned to the 
member upon separation from service without a 
retirement allowance, or to his estate or desig- 
nated beneficiary upon the death of a member 
before retirement. 


Option on Retirement 


Payment on the death of a retired member 
may be provided for by option. Employees 
upon retirement may elect to receive the 
actuarial equivalent of their annuities in any one 
of the following forms. 

A. Total amount payable in monthly instal- 


ments throughout life, all payments ending at 
death. 


B. Option I—Reduced payments during life 
with a provision that in the case of death before 
payments of the annuity have equaled the 
amount of the member’s contributions with in- 
terest at the date of retirement the balance 
shall be paid to the beneficiary or estate. 


C. Option II]—Reduced payments covering 
two lives with a provision that at the death of 
a member the reduced annuity, or one-half of 
such annuity shall be continued throughout the 
life of such other person as the member shall 
have designated at the time of his retirement. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
By Teachers 


Teachers will contribute at 4 per cent of salary 
as the salary is paid. 


By State 


The State will make the contributions needed 
in addition to members’ contributions to pro- 
vide the benefits allowable. 


Illustrations of Benefits Payable Under Plan B 


Under Plan B as under Plan A the benefit 
consists of an annuity provided by the con- 
tributions of the teacher at 4 per cent of his 
salary with interest accumulations, plus a pen- 
sion of a flat amount which unlike that under 
Plan A is determined wholly by the years of 
service of the teacher at retirement. It is to be 
noted that a larger benefit is provided at the 
earlier ages of retirement than under Plan A. 
Under Plan A a member would have to be age 
63 before becoming eligible for a $600 benefit, 
whereas under Plan B the $600 benefit would 
be payable if the teacher had completed 30 
years of service. 


Table 1 may be used in determining the 
annuity which will be provided in return for the 
4 per cent contributions of members because 
teachers’ contributions are not changed. The 
following tables have been prepared to illustrate 
the total retirement allowances which will be 
payable under Plan B. For purpose of com- 
parison with Plan A the same conditions as to 
age at which contributions start, the retirement 
age and final salary have been used as in 
Tables 2 and 3. 





Memberships in the C. T. A. and subscriptions to the Sierra Educational 
News began with the New Year. Your correct mail address is imperative for 
our records if you desire to receive your magazine regularly. 
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Final Salary $1,750 


Annuity 


181 
265 
309 
334 
391 
586 
893 


155 
230 
270 
293 
344 
522 


800 


126 
193 
229 
249 
295 
452 
700 


93 
151 
181 
199 
238 
373 
586 


Final Salary $1,750 
Total Allow- 


Annuity ance 


225 
320 
368 
395 
454 
65 
9 


0 


183 
266 
307 
331 
383 
556 
822 


139 
209 
244 
264 
308 
454 
679 
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Pension 
$ 600 $ 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


500 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


400 
500 
540 
560 
600 
600 
600 


300 
400 
440 
460 
500 
600 
600 
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Table 5—Illustrations of Total Service Retirement Allowances to Be Expected Under Plan “B” 
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MEN 
Teachers Beginning to Contribute at Age 20 
Final Salary $2,000 Final Salary $2,500 Final Salary $3,000 
Total Allow- Total Allow- Total Allow- Total Allow- 
ance Annuity Pension ance Annuity Pension ance Annuity Pension ance 
781 $ 207 $ 600 $ 807 $ 259 $ 600 $ 859 $ 311 $ 600 $ 911 
865 303 600 903 379 600 979 454 600 1,054 
909 353 600 953 441 600 1,041 530 600 1,130 
934 382 600 982 477 600 1,077 572 600 1,172 
991 447 600 1,047 558 600 1,158 670 600 1,270 
1,186 670 600 1,270 « 838 600 1,438 1,005 600 1,605 
1,493 1,020 600 1,620 1,276 600 1,876 1,531 600 2,131 
Teachers Beginning to Contribute at Age 25 
$ 655 $ 177 $ 500 $ 677 $ 221 $ 500 $ 721 $ 265 $ 500 $ 765 
§30 263 600 863 329 600 929 395 600 995 
870 309 600 909 386 600 986 463 600 1,063 
893 335 600 935 419 600 1,019 502 600 1,102 
944 394 600 994 492 600 1,092 590 600 1,190 
1,122 596 600 1,196 746 600 1,346 895 600 1,495 
1,400 914 600 1,514 1,143 600 1,743 1,372 600 1,972 
Teachers Beginning to Contribute at Age 30 
526 $ 144 400 $ 544 $ 180 $ 400 $ 580 $ 215 $ 400 $ 615 
693 221 500 721 276 500 776 331 500 831 
769 261 540 801 327 549 867 392 540 932 
809 284 560 844 355 560 915 426 560 986 
895 337 600 937 421 600 1,021 505 600 1,105 
1,052 517 600 5437 646 600 1,246 775 6090 1,375 
1,300 800 600 1,400 1,000 600 1,600 1,200 600 1,800 
Teachers Beginning to Contribute at Age 35 
$ 393 $ 106 $ 300 $ 406 $ 133 $ 300 $ 433 $ 159 $ 300 $ 459 
551 172 400 572 216 400 616 259 400 659 
621 207 440 647 25 440 699 311 440 751 
659 227 460 687 284 460 744 341 460 801 
738 272 500 772 340 500 840 408 500 908 
973 427 600 1,027 533 600 1,133 640 600 1,240 
1,186 670 600 1,270 838 600 1,438 1,005 600 1,605 


Pension 


$ 600 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


500 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


400 
500 
540 
560 
600 
600 
600 


300 
400 
440 
460 
500 
600 
600 


—" 


825 
920 
968 
995 


1,054 


1,252 


1,557 
Teachers 
$ 683 


866 
907 
931 
983 


1,156 
1,422 
Teachers 
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Table 6—lIllustrations of Total Service Retirement Allowances to Be Expected Under Plan “B” 


WOMEN 


Teachers Beginning to Contribute at Age 20 
Final Salary $2,000 


Final Salary $2,500 Final Salary $3,000 
Total Allow- Total Allow- Total Allow- 


Annuity Pension ance Annuity Pension ance Annuity Pension ance 
5 $ 600 $ 857 $ 321 $ 600 $ 921 $ 386 $ 600 $ 986 


366 600 966 457 600 1,057 549 600 1,149 
420 600 1,020 525 600 1,125 630 600 1,230 
451 600 1,051 564 600 1,164 677 600 y277 
519 600 1,119 648 600 1,248 778 600 1,378 
745 600 1,345 932 600 1,532 1,118 600 1,718 
,093 600 1,693 1,367 600 1,967 1,640 600 2,240 
Beginning to Contribute at Age 2 

209 500 $ 709 $ 262 $ 500 $ 762 $ 314 $ 500 §$ 814 
304 600 904 380 600 980 456 609 1,056 
351 600 951 439 600 1,039 527 600 1,127 
379 600 979 473 600 1,073 568 600 1,168 
437 600 1,037 547 600 1,147 656 600 1,256 
635 600 1,235 794 600 1,394 953 600 1,553 
939 600 1,539 1,174 600 1,774 1,409 600 2,009 
Beginning to Contribute at Age 30 

159 400 $ 559 $ 199 $ 400 $ 599 $ 239 $ 400 $ 639 
239 500 739 299 500 799 359 500 859 
279 540 819 349 540 889 418 540 958 
302 560 862 377 560 937 453 560 1,013 
352 600 952 440 600 1,040 527 600 1,127 
519 600 1,119 648 600 1,248 778 600 1,378 
77 600 1,376 970 600 1,570 1,163 600 1,763 
Beginning to Contribute at Age 35 

109 $ 300 $ 409 $ 137 $ 300 $ 437 $ 164 $ 300 $ 464 
174 400 574 218 400 618 261 400 661 
207 440 647 259 440 699 310 440 750 
225 460 685 282 460 742 338 460 798 
266 500 766 333 500 833 399 500 899 
403 600 1,003 504 600 1,104 604 600 1,204 
613 600 1,213 767 600 1,367 920 600 1,520 
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The preceding 
teacher begins 


table shows that if a woman 
to contribute at age 25 amd her 
final salary is $2,500 and she desires to retire at 
age 58 her annuity would be approximately $473, 
her pension would be $600, and her total retire- 
ment allowance $1,073. If she stayed in to age 
60 her annuity would be $547, her pension $600, 
and her total retirement allowance $1,147. 

Comparisons with the corresponding benefits 
which would be payable under Plan A indicate 
that for retirement before age 63 Plan B would 
give more liberal benefits to the members 

The normal contribution required of the State 
under Plan B is indicated in the following table: 


Table 7—Normal Contributions Required of the 
State Under Plan B 


Men Teachers 
Total Benefit 
Provided 
By State 
$33.10 
40.46 
50.59 
66.62 
81.88 


93.96 


Age 
of Teacher 
Entrance 


Service 
Benefit 
$30.56 
36.02 
44.25 
60.42 
76.78 


91.41 


Disability 

Benefit 

$ 2.54 
4.44 
6.34 
6.20 
5.10 


9 FE 


“.09 


Women Teachers 
98 $33.11 
25 53.22 41.60 
39 18 53.81 
35 92.25 75.91 
40 08.34 96.37 
45 2% 116.76 
Normal cost for 
entire service 
per capita... $63.70 
Normal cost for 
entire service 
as percentage 
of pay-roll 
based on num- 
ber and pay- 
roll June 30, 
1930 


$ 5.87 
11.62 
17.37 
16.34 
11.97 


5.58 


$53.67 $10.03 


2.56% 48% 

The preceding table shows that Pian B would 
retire a normal contribution of the State equal 
to $63.70 per teacher. This may be compared 
with the normal cost of Plan A which is $56.23 
per teacher. Plan B as might be expected re- 
quires the higher normal contribution from the 
State. The increase in cost is due to the more 
liberal benefits allowable at retirement before 
age 63 if the teacher has completed thirty years 
of service. 


seconded 


No. 9 


It was moved, that 


of the committee be 


and carried 
recommendation 
struck out. 

Mr. Painter moved that: the report of the 
Retirement Committee be accepted. Mr. Good 
seconded the motion and it was carried. 

Frank A. Henderson moved that the follow- 
ing telegram be sent to Dr. J. M. Gwinn: 

Dr. Joseph M. Gwinn 
144 Paloma Avenue 
San Francisco, California 


The State Council of Education by resolution 
extend best wishes for your speedy recovery and 


congratulations upon your efficient organization 
of the work of the Association. 
CoM MITTEE 
The motion was unanimously carried and the 
message was sent. 


Legislation 


The next order of business was the report of 
the Legislative Committee. In the absence of 
Dr. Gwinn, the chairman, the report was made 
by Willard Givens and actions 
follows: 

1. Kindergarten Primary. The request of the 
State Kindergarten Primary Association for 
legislation was referred back to the Kinder- 
garten Primary Association for further consid- 
eration. 

2. The equalization plan as proposed by Dr. 
Fletcher Harper Swift was approved. 

3. Institutes. The request that the law call- 
ing for annual institutes be made permissive 
rather than mandatory was on motion defeated. 

4. Absent voters. A proposed change in the 
law granting to teachers the absent voter right 
was approved. 

5. School census. It was ordered on motion, 
duly seconded and carried, that no change in 
the time nor manner of taking the census should 
be proposed to the next legislature, and that a 
committee consisting of Superintendents Healy, 
David Martin and Roy Good and Walter E. 
Morgan of the State Department, should pre- 
pare recommendations governing the school 
census and child accounting. 

6. Twelve-month payment. The committee 
recommended that a law be passed which would 
legalize the payment of salaries on a twelve- 
month basis. On motion of A. J. Cloud, sec- 
onded by Thaddeus Rhodes, the Council rec- 
ommended that the twelve-month salary bill 
include also a provision governing deductions 
after the sick leave period was passed. 

7. Classification of districts. Mr. Upjohn pre- 
sented the following detailed reclassification of 
school districts :-— 


recorded as 


Proposed Standard District Laws in Outline 


oe standard district must perform both ele- 
mentary and secondary functions under one 
board, and in most cases will offer kindergarten 
instruction also. 

Standard districts will, in the main, be formed 
from existing high school districts. 

An election in a high school district may be 
called at the request of the high school board, 
or upon a petition of 10 per cent of the heads 
of families in the district, or it may be called 
by the County Superintendent of Schools. The 
election will be held at the regular election for 
members of the governing board. 

The election will carry if a majority vote in 
its favor is cast in a majority of the elementary 

















districts within the high school district, or if 
two-thirds of the total vote is cast in favor of 
becoming a standard district. 

A high school district which has boundary 
lines co-terminus with its elementary districts 
and which has a board of the same personnel 
for the high school and elementary districts may 
become a standard district by resolution of the 
governing board. 

In a standard district there will be two reg- 
ular funds into which the money for the sup- 
port of the district will be placed: a salary fund 
(composed of all state money and 60 per cent of 
the county) and a general fund. The general 
fund may be used for all purposes for the sup- 
port of or to provide buildings and equipment 
for any kindergarten, elementary, junior high 
school or senior high school as needed. 

Standard districts may accumulate funds over 
a period of years and use the reserve fund as 
set up for outlays or maintenance of all legal 
types. 

It is possible that provision will be made 
later that after a certain date equalization, if 
established, will be made only in favor of 
standard districts. 

The purpose of setting up desirable conces- 
sions to standard districts is to promote the 
voluntary formation of larger units of admin- 
istration. 

On his motion, which was seconded by K. L. 
Stockton, the plan was approved. The motion 
also carried with it the instruction that Mr. 
Upjohn secure a legislator from Los Angeles to 
introduce the matter into the legislature in order 
that he might personally inform the legislator 


of all of the proposals of the measure. 


8. Vocational education. At the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Ricciardi a vocational education bill 
enabling districts to accept federal funds was 
favorably considered. 

9. Indemnity insurance. The report of A. A. 
Bowhay providing that districts be required to 
carry insurance covering injuries to pupils either 
in schools, on the grounds or in district-owned 
conveyances was approved. It was further 
ordered that the legislation carry with it the 
provision that insurance outside of cities under 
a city board of education, should be carried in a 
blanket policy by the rest of the county. 

10. Withdrawal of elementary districts from 
high school districts. The Council voted to rec- 
ommend the repeal of 6-A of the School Code 
by which elementary school districts may now 
withdraw from high school districts. 

11. Special assessments. The Council voted 
that the special building fund law be amended 
to include the words “special assessments at 
the discretion of the board”. 

12. County library fund. Section 6.531 shall 
be changed by adding after the word expend 
the following: “exclusively for the purchase of 
such books and apparatus as shall have been 
adopted by the county or city boards of educa- 
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tion”. This proposal was made in order that all 


monies from the school fund shall be used for 
the purchase of books and materials and shall 
not be used for overhead expenses of the county 
library. 

13. Joint institutes. It was voted to amend 
Section 5.582 to allow counties not contiguous 
but in the same general locality to hold joint 
institutes. 

14. Junior colleges. The Council approved the 
proposals made at the State Junior College 
Council held in Fresno December 5. 

All of the legislative proposals as presented 
in the December 1930 issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News were re-affrmed with the excep- 
tion of that referring to the school census. 

Mr. Givens moved that the report of the 
Committee covering all of the above be accepted. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

E. E. Muller moved that all*matters of legis- 
lative policy of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation should be handled by the State Executive 
Secretary with the assent of the president of 


the California Teachers Association. The motion 
was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Deputy State Superintendent Sam M. Cohn 
was then called upon to present a message from 
the State Department of Education. 

“There is a great deal that I think could well 
be taken away by each of us as we leave here. 
We are approaching a very holy period of the 
year. If the teaching profession is to be suc- 
cessful, it cannot have conflict between admin- 
istrators and teachers. We cannot permit our- 
selves to be governed by a situation wherein 
the money-changers do business on the steps of 
the temple. If we are to be justified by our 
position, there must be a holiness in our pur- 
pose. I trust that there will be a closer linking 
of interests in the name of education and not 
in the name of any group which derives its 
income from education. I hope that as we leave 
here we may accord each other the same type 


of courtesy that we expect and demand for 
ourselves.” 


It was moved, seconded and carried that the 


Council give a vote of appreciation to Mr. Bush 
for his work of the day. 


No further business appearing, the meeting 
was adjourned. 


Roy W. CLoup 
State Executive Secretary 
* * . 

Industrial Education Club of Fresno has re- 
cently published its constitution and by-laws in 
the news bulletin issued by the vocational de- 
partment of the Fresno schools. The officers for 
1930-31 are:—President, Harry Suiter, Fresno 
Technical School; Vice-President, William Hurley, 
Longfellow School; Secretary - Treasurer, Paul 
Thiele, Fresno Technical School. 

The club at the present time consists of 25 
teachers and administrators of industrial work. 
The club plans affiliation with the Industrial 
Education Association of California and the 
American Vocational Association. 































































































































































































































































































Education by Radio 


Ira W. Kissy, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education 
State Department of Education, Sacramento 


EN millions of people listen every Satur- 
ee evening to the symphony program 
conducted by Walter Damrosch and his orches- 
tra over the National Broadcasting System. 


The strains of music are hurled 
through the air from coast to coast, from gulf 
to the Canadian wilderness, over 
mountains and deserts, densely populated cities 
and rural communities, even to the most remote 
habitation of man. These strains may be plucked 
from the ether at will by those who are equipped 
with a simple receiving device. 


melodious 


far northern 


Every countless thousands listen 
attentively to the story of “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
given by Charles Correll and Freeman Gosden. 
This is merely an illustration of what is hap- 
pening every hour of the day, every day of the 
month, every month of the year, throughout 
this broad land of ours. 


evening 


As in the ages past, long, long ago, before 
printing or even writing became an instrument 
of communication, the human voice, the sound 
of music, again has become the dominant in- 
strument through which people receive those 
stimuli that set up thought reactions, impres- 
sions, ideas, all of which tend to change the 
thinking, the attitudes, and the behavior of the 
individual. 

With the coming of the radio once again the 
human voice dominates as the instrument 
through which thought flows from one to 
another. Millions of people are being influenced 
by what they hear over the radio. It is. true that 
much of the broadcasting is in the nature of 
entertainment, but entertainment influences hu- 
man behavior. 


Who would dare say that Amos and Andy 
in their nightly skit are not influencing the 
thoughts of thousands? It has been said by a 
prominent radio operator that Amos and Andy 
could elect the next president of the United 
States. Likewise, Walter Damrosch, with his 
orchestra, is influencing millions of Americans 
by awakening or developing in them an appre- 
ciation of the best music which world com- 
posers have produced. 

Most of us, as do .not realize the tre- 
mendous power human beings may have through 
the use of the radio. Those who control the 
radio channels can control the thoughts of a 
nation. 


yet, 


radio? Most radio broadcasts 


Education by 
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are educational if we think of education in the 


broad sense. Every broadcast influences in- 
dividuals for good or for bad. It either creates 
a desire, or love’for the beautiful, an uplifting 
feeling of emotion, or it influences the baser 
side of man’s nature. Broadcasts are having a 
tremendous influence on the thinking of the 
masses. 


How important it ts, then, that those interested 
in developing the citizenry of any nation to its 
highest plane should study the use of this magic 
instrument of thought conveyance! 


Educators on the whole have been hesitant 
in using radio as an instrument through which 
instruction can be given to students. This prob- 
ably is due to: 

1. The lack of funds to conduct adequate ex- 


bperimentation in this field. 


2. The lack of time on the part of adminis- 


trators to give proper constructive thought 
needed to work out the technique of instruc- 
tional broadcasting. 


3. <A feeling that the school program is over- 
crowded and that there is no time to experiment 
with a new device. 


4. A lack of understanding and comprehen- 
sion of the great possibility for education 
through radio on the part of many educators. 


5. A feeling that education by radio must be 
developed by a larger unit than the present 
school districts such as the state, a region con- 
sisting of several states, or the nation. 


6. A lack of assurance from the Federal 
Radio Commission that definite radio channels 
will be set aside for public educational purposes. 


Experimentation Is Essential 


The radio is a new device. It cannot be ex- 
pected that the best ways and means of using 
it in connection with instruction in the public 
schools can be disclosed immediately. It is con- 
ceded by all who have studied the problem that 
it will take much research and experimentation, 
and thus time, to discover the most effective 
way to use radio as an aid to public school 
instruction. 

However, unless a beginning is made educa- 
tion by radio cannot be perfected and the public 
schools may lose one of the most effective 
means of instruction. Every major school 
system should do some experimentation in edu- 
cation by radio and make its contribution to the 
cause. 

A number of valuable experiments in educa- 
tion by radio have been and are being carried 
on. The Ohio School of the Air (sponsored and 
conducted by the Ohio State Department of 
Education) is carrying on a comprehensive pro- 
gram of education by radio. Some of the courses 
offered this year are literature and English, 
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our government, current events, citizenship, 
nature study, studies in botany, art apprecia- 
tion, geography, general science, health, history 
dramalogues, story plays. 

The lessons are planned carefully and worked 
out by master teachers and technicians selected 
because of their ability to give over the radio 
not only words that convey the ideas developed 
in the lesson but also a dynamic force which 
stimulates interest and the desire on the part of 
the student to grasp the full significance of the 
radio broadcast. 

The Ohio State Department of Education pub- 
lishes the “Ohio School of the Air Courier” 
which outlines the lessons, gives the time of the 
broadcasts, a short synopsis of what will be 
included in the lesson, with suggestions to the 
teachers in regard to the adaptation of the 
broadcasts to their regular school work. A re- 
port indicating the interest of the pupils, the 
personality of the speakers, the preparation 
made by the teachers and the follow-up of the 
broadacsts, is sent to the State Department of 


Education by the various schools listening to 
each broadcast. 


The reports from Ohio indicate that the ex- 
periment has been successful. The Ohio School 
of the Air has been financed through grants 
from the Payne Fund, a $40,000 appropriation 
from the legislature, through the courtesy of 
the Crosley radio station, WLW and Station 
WEAO of the Ohio State University, and other 
philanthropic contributors. 


The Chicago City Schools are developing a 
radio program in co-operation with radio Sta- 
tion WMAQ of the Chicago Daily News. The 
program includes instruction in geography, 
science, literature, music and history. A detailed 
program has been worked out with a syllabus 
setting forth the aims of each lesson and giving 
instructions to the teachers on how the broad- 
cast can supplement the regular school work. 
The various broadcasts are arranged to fit the 
needs of certain groups of students. It will be 
interesting to check the educational results of 
these broadcasts. 


The Pacific School of the Air (conducted by 
radio Station KPO) last year gave a splendid 
series of broadcasts by outstanding industrial 
and business leaders. The purpose of the broad- 
casts were to give information pertaining to cer- 
tain types of life activities and thus to assist in 
vocational guidance. These programs will be 
conducted again beginning January, 1931. Also 
a weekly broadcast of current events will be 
given. 


HE Standard School Broadcasts, designed 
to teach theory of music and appreciation, 
are given every Thursday over Pacific Coast 
broadcasting stations. The material for the les- 
sons is drawn from the subject matter being 


used in the music appreciation courses in the 
various schools of the Pacific Coast. A teacher’s 
manual, giving the objectives of and an outline 
of each lesson, with suggestions for teachers, 
has been prepared and is sent to all schools on 
request. 

The American School of the Air broadcasts 
programs over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System every day of the week. The dramatiza- 
tion of American history, lectures on literature, 
current events, and music appreciation are the 
courses offered. Several outstanding educators 
of the East are assisting in the development of 
these courses. 

Many other experiments are being conducted, 
notably one by the Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University which is being supervised by 
Professor Mabel Carney. Programs of an edu- 
cational nature are being selected from those 
announced by the various broadcasting stations. 
Lists of the broadcasts, with methods for use, 
are sent to the teachers of a selected list of 
rural schools. Each pupil is observed and a check 
on the effect of the broadcast is being made. 

Education by radio is a new innovation. As 
yet no one knows how to obtain the best results 
through this device. Considerable experimenta- 
tion must be done before a perfected program 
can be developed. Some of the problems which 
must be solved are as follows: 

1. Discover and develop the best methods of 


giving instruction over the radio. 

2. Develop a procedure for evaluating radio 
programs. 

3. Ascertain what subjects, if 
taught better over the radio 
school procedure. 

4. Ascertain the school subjects that can be 
best supplemented by radio instruction. 

5. <Ascertain the subjects in which radio can 
be used to stimulate interest or motivate work. 

6. Ascertain the courses that may be broad- 
cast most satisfactorily on a local, 
or national basis. 

7. Develop a plan whereby 
geared into the school program. 

8. Devise means whereby the listener’s re- 
action can be determined accurately. 

9. Determine the cost of broadcasting as 
compared with other methods of instruction. 

10. Determine the effect of school radio 
broadcasting upon the adult population. 

Probably one of the major outcomes of a pub- 
lic school broadcast is the effect it has on the 
adults of the community listening in. The ex- 
perience, by schools using the radio as a means 
of instruction, has been that a large adult audi- 
ence listens to the instruction and this audience 
is not only benefited by the instruction but it 
has a much better understanding of modern 
educational methods. This tends to create a 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the public 
toward the schools. 


any, 
than 
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O outsiders ever accuse us Californians 
of suffering from an inferiority com- 
plex. We may as well admit the in- 
dictment. We do boast of our climate, scenery, 
wheat, oranges, oil, lumber, population, schools. 

We honestly want the best, and most of the 
time we are sure we have it. So we are almost 
stunned when an Eastern football team wipes 
up the gridiron with our native sons—while the 
nation as a whole rather enjoys our discom- 
fiture. Even so, we have no apologies to make 
for our enthusiastic pride in California. 

But we must realize that if this pride is to be 
progressively justified, it must rest always on 
straight thinking—for only by straight thinking 
can today’s good be made still better for to- 
morrow’s use. 





If straight thinking is indispensable for the 
solution of present educational problems, to 
whom may the people of California most safely 
turn for educational guidance—to the leaders 
in education or to the leaders of union labor? 

For that is the actual choice that must soon 
be made in a matter of grave educational im- 
portance—the supplying of books to the chil- 
dren in our public elementary and high schools. 

Consider two recent state conventions: The 
State Federation of Labor at Marysville last 
September, and the Association of Public School 
Superintendents of California at Lake Tahoe in 
October. The State Federation of Labor re- 
affirmed its adherence to the Heisinger Bill 
(passed by the last Legislature but vetoed by 
Governor Young), providing for the extension 
of state printing to high school textbooks and 
also supplementary books for elementary 
schools. 


Unanimous Disapproval 


In contrast with this action, the city, county, 
and district superintendents of California, with- 
out one dissenting vote, opposed the whole plan 
of state printing—not only its extension to 
high school texts and elementary supplementary 
books, but also the continuance of the present 
plan of state printing of regular elementary 
textbooks. 

What a difference of opinion! And both views 
entirely logical! 

If state printing is right and desirable educa- 
tionally, it should be extended to high school 
texts and elementary supplementary books. 
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Straight Thinking Needed on School Books 
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If state printing is wrong educationally, it 
should be weeded out root and branch. For 
California with her vast expenditures for ele- 
mentary and secondary education certainly wants 
the best books available in the United States. 


Why this marked difference of opinion? Why 
should union labor wish to extend state printing 
of textbooks, while the superintendents of Cali- 
fornia wish to abolish it entirely? Does this 
mean that union labor wishes deliberately to 
cripple our schools? Or that the school super- 
intendents are supinely obeying the orders of 
“the book trust’? These questions are equally 
ridiculous. 


They represent feelings without thought, and 
so tend to prevent the straight thinking neces- 
sary for an understanding of the problem. If 
we would grasp this problem, we must not 
question motives. Questioning of motives always 
develops heat instead of light. 


We may all safely assume that labor leaders 
and educational leaders are equally desirous of 
promoting the educational welfare of the state. 
However, the proposals of the two groups on 
this.-problem of state printing must be weighed 
in the educational scales, since this is truly an 
educational problem. 


IGHT at this point, the fundamental rea- 
R son for the marked difference of opinion 
begins to reveal itself. The union labor leaders 
are looking solely at certain economic factors, 
while the educational leaders are insisting that 
the problem is an educational one of great im- 
portance, and that economic considerations can- 
not rise until the educational merits or weak- 
nesses of state printing of school books have 
been determined. We feel sure the people of 
California will sustain the educational leaders 
in this position. 

What, then, are the central reasons for oppos- 
ing state printing of school books? Hasn’t the 
state been printing elementary textbooks since 
1885? Hasn't the system worked well, so well 
that we should now extend it to our high 
schools? 


If education is a state function, to secure and 
maintain a certain level of intelligence and char- 
acter to make democracy workable, why 
shouldn’t the state print all the school books and 
furnish them free to all children in our public 












elementary and high schools? Honest questions 
every one. 

The state should furnish free the best books 
to all children in our public schools. No one 
seriously questions the policy of free texts any 
longer. That policy is not at issue, although 
several newspapers have erred recently in 
assuming that state printing is necessary to 
insure free texts. 

But the best books—one uniform series for 
the elementary schools, and another uniform 
series for the high schools—cannot be fur- 
nished by the state, for the simple reason there 
is no best book for a majority of our California 
children in either elementary schools or high 


schools. 


Here we reach the basal fact in this entire 
problem: The evil lies in state uniformity rather 
than in state printing. But for state printing, 
however, California would have discarded state 
uniformity long ago, in favor of a progressive 
system of city and county adoptions. 


3ut for state printing California would have 
allowed in the elementary schools a larger 
measure of local freedom in the choice of texts, 
just as she had done in the high schools. Let 
us consider rather carefully the results of this 
differing policy in these two kinds of schools. 


HY are the high schools of California 

W ranked so high throughout the nation? 
Because they now serve the sons and daughters 
of all the people. Thirty years ago if a boy 
wanted a business education, he left the public 
ligh school and went to a private business col- 
lege. If a girl wanted to learn cooking or sew- 
ing, she left high school for a course in her 
mother’s kitchen or in the neighborhood dress- 
maker’s shop. 

The high schools of that day were essentially 
aristocratic. They offered only one academic 
course, with a uniform series of books, for 
college entrance. No wonder the resultant mor- 
tality was appalling. Only one-third of the ele- 
mentary school graduates entered high school. 
One-half of all the students entering dropped 
out the first year, and less than 8 per cent of 
high school entrants ever graduated. 

But today 60 per cent of all pupils entering 
high school stay through to graduation. Why 
this greater holding power of the high school 
of today? Because of the variety of courses, 
materials, and books to meet the differing needs 
of our young people. 

For thirty years there has been a constant 
struggle to democratize the high school, to give 
to every boy and girl what he or she really 
needs—college entrance for 


some, business 
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training for others, trades and industries for a 
large group, cooking and sewing for others, 
help and guidance for everyone. 

The aristocratic college entrance tradition has 
proved so strong, however, that the struggle is 
not fully won even yet. We still fail occasion- 
ally to realize that equal opportunity for all 
really means many different opportunities, which 
the democratic high school must furnish. 


Today’s Schools Are For All 


All this progress from the narrow aristocratic 
conception of thirty years ago to the broad 
democratic purposes of today has been secured 
under broad state supervision and assistance, 
leaving to high schools everywhere a large free- 
dom to present courses adjusted to local needs, 
and to select texts from a broad list approved by 
the state. 

So what would the proposal of the union labor 
leaders for a uniform series of high school texts 
really mean if crystallized into law? Clearly a 
return to the aristocratic college entrance course 
based on a uniform series of high schovl texts 
designed for college entrance! 

Our present measure of educational democ- 
racy, won by so many years of slow, painful 
effort, would be swept aside at one blow; and 
the greatest sufferers would be the sons and 
daughters of the toilers, not those of business 
and professional people. 

No wonder that Will C. Wood, as Commis- 
sioner of Secondary Schools, vigorously opposed 
and defeated this same proposal in 1916! 


HE desirability of local adoptions of ele- 
“Sa texts and supplementary books is 
likewise clear. The present plan of a uniform 
state series of elementary texts violates two 
fundamental principles of school administration: 

(1) The unit of administration and super- 
vision should be the unit of adoption. 

(2) Courses of study should be prepared prior 
to the adoption of books. Under the California 
law these administrative units are properly the 
several cities and counties. 

Thus it is the duty of the city boards and 
county boards of education to prepare courses 
of study for the children under their respective 
jurisdictions. After preparing these educational 
plans and specifications, these local boards 
should select the materials best suited to attain 
the objectives set forth in the courses of study. 

But here the state steps in and says virtually, 
“We will furnish you a uniform series of texts, 
and then around these texts you must build 
your courses of study.” Obviously this is cart 
before the horse. 

If the state is to select the textbooks, it should 
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first make one uniform course of study for all 
the children in all the elementary schools of 
California. 


Here every intelligent mother in California 
balks. She knows that no two of her own 
children are alike. She knows that John and 
Henry must be handled differently, that what 
is good for Mary will not work with Helen. 
Modern education is just approaching the point 
attained by intelligent mothers long ago. 


The central lesson learned from the entire 
tests and measurements work of the last few 
years is that no two children are alike, and that 
our duty in the schools is to minister to each 
child according to his needs. 


Our good schools are now approximating the 
intelligence of our good homes in handling 
children as individuals. We must develop still 
greater elasticity and adjustability in our edu- 
cational programs and procedures if our schools 
are to serve our children still better. 


A Bad Bill Killed 


No wonder the California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, representing 175,000 mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teacher Associations through- 
out the state, called on Governor Young two 
years ago to veto the Heisinger Bill. No crip- 
pling, strangling uniformity for them! 


Every student of education realizes the neces- 
sity today of still greater elasticity in our ele- 
mentary schools, to permit ready adjustment to 
the great forward movement now going on 
We are witnessing today a real and rapid trans- 
formation in elementary education. 


Under the stimulus of John Dewey and other 
national leaders in education, the emphasis is 
shifting from preparation to participation—from 
direct effort to secure control of the tools of 
education in preparation for citizenship, to 
immediate development of children through 
interesting, purposeful participation in useful 
activities. 

This changing emphasis is being reflected in 
our courses of study. Superintendents and 
teachers all over California are working earn- 
estly toward clearer, better goals. To attain 
these goals practically, these new viewpoints 
must be set up in courses of study, and new 
books embodying these must be 
prepared. 


viewpoints 


If this curriculum work is to go on through- 
out the state’with increasing vigor and helpful- 
ness, it must be freed from the crippling influ- 
ence of state uniformity of books. And yet the 
Heisinger Bill, if it should become a law, would 
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even strip from city and county boards of edu- 


cation their present control of supplementary 
books. 


ITH this dynamic conception of educa- 

tion as continuous adjustment to con- 
stantly changing conditions, we can appraise the 
service of the educational publishers to the 
schools. As education makes progressive 
changes to meet social and industrial demands, 
these changes must be promptly reflected and 
embodied in books. 


For the teacher in the classroom must have 
these concrete resources at her command, to 
guide wisely the development of childhood. In 
the very nature of education as adjustment to 
changing conditions, books, the tools of educa- 
tion, must constantly change. 


There is profound truth in Dewey’s words: 
“The only fixed thing is change.” Educational 
publishers furnish the schools the changing, 
improving viewpoints in education embodied in 
books. This service rendered by the educational 
publishers is due largely to the open, competi- 
tive basis of making and supplying books. 


In no field of human supply is the competitive 
basis more important and necessary than in the 
furnishing of books to our schools. 


Leasing of plates for state printing, carried to 
its logical conclusion of limiting and discour- 
aging the production of books, means slow 
suicide for any publishing house that does it. 
Further, the leasing of plates is fundamentally 
a betrayal of educational welfare, since that 
welfare is dependent always upon mobility and 
free choice. This question of leased plates is 
clearly another important factor in the problem 
of school books that needs straight thinking for 
its solution. 


Why should we have gotten into such a mess 
in California? Was anybody deliberately and 
intentionally wrong? Probably not. We had not 
thought the problem through, and many things 
are plausible until you think them through. 


The main trouble was due to our failure to 
distinguish between state functions and local 
functions in education. As a result the state is 
discharging some functions, such as the adop- 
tion of elementary texts, which are properly 
local functions; and the cities and counties are 
discharging (in part) other functions, such as 
certification of teachers, which are properly state 
functions. 


HAT is the guiding principle for dis- 
tinguishing state functions from local 


functions? Broadly, it is the function of the 
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state to safeguard a minimum level of intel- 
ligence and character to insure the perpetuity of 
the state itself. That broad function unques- 
tionably looks towards a certain measure of 
uniformity. But public education in the United 
States, in contrast with Europe, comes up from 
the people rather than down from state or 
national authority. 


Balance Between State and Locality 


In every progressive state in the Union there 
is active co-operation between the local units 
and the state. So a rightly balanced state school 
system should require the state to safeguard 
minimum requirements, and encourage the local 
units; to provide for the inevitable differentia- 
tions among the people; to meet the varying 
needs of rural and city schools; to conserve 
variety as co-equal with unity in achieving 
progress; to stimulate progress by permitting 
ready adjustment to changing conditions. With 
these principles we see clearly that the state 
should set standards of fitness for teaching and 
of minimum levels of instruction in elementary 
schools. 


But the state should leave to local units the 
selection of teachers and the selection of books. 
Our high school policy in California has been 
thoroughly right in both cases. It is now mani- 
fest destiny that instead of bringing our high 
schools to the wrong position of our elemen- 
tary schools in the selection of books, we must 
bring our elementary schools from their wrong 
position to the right position of our high schools. 
Educational legislation must be based on educa- 
tional principles. 


O, in conclusion, it will readily be seen why 

the educational leaders of California cannot 
discuss this question of state printing with the 
labor leaders on the basis of cost. Cost of only 
right things educationally can be considered. 
Even if all the claims of the State Printer as to 
savings on elementary texts were true, the 
crippling influences of state printing should not 
be tolerated any longer. 


When one considers that the total cost of 
state books for the school year 1927-1928 was 
$430,676.13, while the total cost of the elemen- 
tary and high schools for maintenance and in- 
struction ran over $105,000,000—less than one- 
half of 1 per cent of this sum for state texts— 
he realizes the folly of jeopardizing the best 
expenditure of these large sums for maintenance 
and instruction. For unless the schools are free 


to select the best books promptly, to meet their 
differing needs, this $105,000,000 is not being 
spent to the best advantage. 


Further, if the proposal of the labor leaders 
should be enacted into law, it would force upon 
the high schools of California the loss of 80 per 
cent of the texts they are now using. Frankly, 
we do not blame the leaders of union labor for 
their proposal. They have assumed very natur- 
ally that if state printing is good for the elemen- 
tary schools, it would be advisable to extend it 
to all our school books—texts and supplemen- 


tary books for elementary schools, and texts for 
high schools. 


The responsibility rests squarely with the 
educational leaders of California. Because state 
printing has been entrenched for 45 years, we 
have hesitated to tell the people the truth about 
it. We have repeatedly fought its extension, as 
if it were advisable in the elementary schools, 
but vicious in the high schools. 


We have not pointed out to the people that 
the mistake lies in state uniformity, rather than 
in state printing—that state printing is not 
necessarily wrong in itself, but that it is hope- 
lessly wrong educationally because it auto- 
matically enforces state uniformity. We should 
not blame the labor leaders for their failure to 
understand the question. 


We Are to Blame 


We should blame ourselves only, and resolve 
highly to justify our position as educational 
leaders by leading the people intelligently and 
courageously out of this morass of state uni- 
formity and state printing, to the broad uplands 
of educational elasticity and opportunity secured 
through a progressive system of local adoptions 
of books by cities and counties. 


We should render unto the state the things 
that belong to the state, and unto the local units 
the things that belong to the local units. Once 
the people understand this question, or any 
other educational question, they will unhesitat- 
ingly follow intelligent leadership for its solu- 
tion. For the people of California including the 
leaders of labor, sincerely want the best for 
their children. 


Should we not, therefore, submit to the 
coming Legislature a measure providing for 
the local selection of all school books by 
the several cities and counties of Califor- 
nia? 

December 11, 1930. 
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New California County Superintendents 


Herewith are presented short sketches and portraits of newly-elected California County 
Superintendents of Schools. May 1931 be a happy and successful year for them! 


Ray Adkinson 


AY ADKINSON 
in 1893. 


was born in Orange County 
His elementary school training was 
received in the 
Trabuco school 
district of Orange 
County. He is a 
graduate of Santa 
Ana High School. 
He holds a B. A. 
degree from Po- 
mona College and 
is pursuing grad- 
uate study at the 
University of 
Southern Califor- 
nia. 
Mr. Adkinson 
was in the Officers 
Training School at 
Camp Grant, IIL, 
when the World 
War closed. 
He began teach- 
ing in Santa Ana 
High School in 
February,1919,and 
became head of the physical education depart- 
ment in September, 1921. He entered the po- 
litical science departmént in 1925, and 
made vice-principal in 1927. 

Mr. Adkinson announced his candidacy for the 
office of County Superintendent of Schools in 
the spring of 1930 and was elected at the August 
primaries. 


was 


* * * 


George F. Algeo 


M* ALGEO is a native of Sutter County, of 
a pioneer Sutter County family. 


He graduated 
from the Chico 
State Normal 
School in 1915 and 
began teaching in 
Sutter County, 
September, 1915. 

He served a year 
in France with the 
A. EB. F. during 
the World War. 


Mr. Algeo is 
president of the 
Sutter County 
Board of Educa- 
tion. 

For the past 2% 
years he has been 
principal of the 
Pleasarnt Grove 
Union School. 


Cornelius B. Collins 


DUCATION: B. Ped. and M. Ped., Colorado 
State A. B. and A. M. 
Cedarville College, 
Ohio; Graduate 
work U. S. C. and 
oo. o ¢ 
Credentials: 
State Life elemen- 
tary and second- 
ary, Colorado and 
California; admin- 
istration, Califor- 
nia. 
Experience: In 
Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, the Philip- 
pines, and Califor- 
nia. District Sup- 
erintendent and 
high school prin- 
cipal in Southern 
California since 
1910. 
Twenty years 
membership C. T. 
A., S.S., includes 
on executive committee and four 
State Council, representing Imperial 


Teachers College; 


seven years 
years on 
County. 

Member of Rotary and the Masonic Orders. 


* * * 


Mrs. Muriel Edwards 


RS. MURIEL EDWARDS was born in An- 

tioch, Contra Costa County, and educated 
in the public 
schools. Her 
teacher training 
was received in 
the San Francisco 
Normal School. 

She has added 
continuously to 
her educational 
equipment during 
her 19 years of 
administrative and 
teaching experi- 
ence,—17 of which 
have been in the 
rural schools of 
Santa Barbara 
County. 

She is spoken of 
as “a keen thinker 
with an _ educa- 
tional vision and 
a rarely-qualified 
business and 

school woman with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of human problems.” 


















Harold Jenkin 
AROLD JENKIN was 
Happy 


born 27 years ago in 
County. The family 
moved to its pres- 
ent home 18 years 
ago,and about this 
time lostits father. 
To Harold, who 
was the oldest of 
four children, fell 
the responsibilities 
of the head of the 
family. 

He was educat- 
ed in the Del 
Norte County 
schools. Upon 
graduation from 
high school, re- 
sponsibilitiesmade 
it necessary for 
him to immediate- 
ly earn an income. 

He took the 
County Board ex- 
aminations for a 
Teacher’s Certifi- 
cate, and was successful. He has taught in Del 
Norte County schools for seven years. 


Camp, 


Trinity 





* - * 


Mrs. Clara E. Kreiss 


LARA E. KREISS, superintendent of schools 
in Trinity County, was formerly a success- 
ful teacher and principal in Northern California 
schools. f 
She has been a member of the board of 
education in Trinity County for several years 
and has always worked to promote better 
school conditions in her section. 


* * * 


Leolla B. Riffe 
ISS RIFFE, 28 years old, was born, raised 
and educated in California. In anticipation 
of a_ professional 
career following 
her graduation 
from Porterville 
High School, she 
entered the Chico 
State Teachers 
College where she 
graduated in 1922. 
She was attract- 
ed at once to the 
educational field 
of Plumas County, 
where she served 
seven and one-half 
years as principal 
and teacher of 
Mann School, at 
the same time con- 
tinuing post-grad- 
uate work toward 
higher degree at 
her Alma Mater. 
Her later prep- 
directed toward administrative 
August 25, 1930, she was elected to 
of Superintendent of Plumas County 





aration 
work. On 
the office 
Schools. 


was 
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Bertha Robinson Murray 


RS. BERTHA ROBINSON MURRAY 


was 
born and reared in Humboldt County where 


she attended the 


public schools and 


later was grad- 
uated from the 
San Jose State 


Teachers College. 
teturning to 
Humboldt County, 
she taught in the 
rural schools and 
in the Eureka city 
schools until her 
marriage. 

Mrs. Murray is 
a descendant of 
two California 
pioneer families. 
She organized the 
Chapter of the 
Daughters of the 
American Revolu- 
tion in Kureka 
and has been ac- 
tive in club work. 


She has also traveled extensively. 
* * a7 
Mrs. Ada Wardle Robinson 
RS. ADA WARDLE ROBINSON was born 
in Grundy County, Iowa. Came to Owens 


Valley, California, 
in 1901, and re- 
mained two years. 
Returned to 
Iowa and grad- 
uated from Cor- 
nell College. Later 
took work at Chi- 
cago University. 
Taught in Iowa 
High Schools at 
Tipton, Lisbon,and 
Mechanicsville. 
Returned toOwens 
Valley in 1912. 
Later moved to 
Mendocino County 
and taught in the 
Covelo Grammar 
School 9 years. 
Beginning in 
1928, taught inthe 
Bishop Grammar 
School 2% years. 


Arthur G. Arnoll, secretary and general man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
has brought to our attention a valuable refer- 
ence bulletin, of 36 pages, entitled “The Popula- 
tion Census of 1930.” It gives accurate popula- 
tion statistics for California and ten other west- 
ern states. 

Los Angeles is now nineteenth in population 
among the great cities of the world, these be- 
ing,—London, New York, Berlin, Chicago, Paris, 


Osaka, Tokio, Buenos Aires, Moscow, Rio de 
Janeiro, Philadelphia, Vienna, Leningrad, 
Detroit, Shanghai, Hangkow, Calcutta, Peking, 


Los Angeles. 
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Charles J. Toreson 


HARLES J. TORESON, the new superinten- 

dent for Modoc County, was raised on a big 
ranch, where he 
gfrew up as cow- 
boy and all-around 
rancher. 

His ambition was 
to become a phy- 
sician. But he began 
teaching in 1908, 
and educational 
work appealed to 
him so _ strongly 
that he has been at 
it ever since, ex- 
cepting four years 
out for study and 
business. 

He is not exactly 

new” in the county 
superintendent’s of- 
fice, having served 
a term during the 
years 1923-1926. 


* * * 


“ 


John R. Williams 
OHN R. WILLIAMS, 
Ten Joaquin County 


new superintendent of 


schools was born in 
Calaveras County. 

While still a 
small boy he 
moved with his 
family to Tulare 
County. Here he 
received his ele- 
mentary school- 
ing in a one-room 
rural school. 

He was grad- 
uated from. the 
Visalia High 
School in 1900. In 
1903 he began 
teaching in the 
rural schools of 
San Joaquin 
County. 

For 24 years he 
has been a princi- 
pal in the Stock- 
ton elementary 
school department. 


For the last 20 years he has been principal of 
the El Dorado School. 


He is a member of the California Council of 
Education and recently-elected President of the 
California Teachers Association, Bay Section. 


Alice Seckels Celebrity Lecture Series, at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, San Francisco, 
famous personalities. 


features world- 
Among 1931 offerings are: 
Captain Carl Von Hoffman, January 29; Hendrik 
William Van Loon, February 2; William L. Fin- 
ley, February 20; Capt. 
April 21. 


Bruce Bairnsfather, 


Wallace A. Wilson 


ALLACE A. WILSON was born in San Benito 


County, 1876. He attended various public 


and private 
schools. 
He began teach- 
ing at the age of 
22 but spent the 
following 8 years 
at odd jobs, in- 
cluding teaming, 
mining, glass- 
blowing, and rail- 
road building. 
He entered 
teaching ranks 
again at the age 
of 30 and for the 
last 22 years fol- 
lowed that line of 
work in Califor- 
nia. 
Among his in- 
teresting educa- 
tional experiences have been times spent as 
officer at the Preston School of Industry. 


* * * 


Blanche L. Davis 
LANCHE L. DAVIS, San Benito County’s new 


superintendent of schools, was born and 
raised in the county whose schools are now 
under her immediate control. Because of her 
excellent training and marked administrative 
ability their high standing will be maintained 
during her administration. 

The superintendent of schools in a California 
county must have varied and unusual qualifica- 
tions. She must be tactful, resourceful, kindly, 
fair, diplomatic, progressive, forward-looking, 
cheerful, and above all she must be a leader and 
an educator. These rare attributes and qualifica- 
tions are possessed by Superintendent Davis to 
a very marked degree. 

In addition, she is a tireless worker, a wise 
counselor and has the faculty of gaining and 
retaining the confidence and respect of those 
with whom she comes in contact. An abounding 
love for her work and her pronounced interest 
in the boys and girls who must look to her for 
encouragement and guidance are but further 
evidences of her fitness for and her ability to 
discharge the duties of her office in a highly 
efficient manner. 

Superintendent Davis, formerly principal of 
the Fremont Elementary School, Hollister, 
known to her innumerable friends as Blanche 
Davis, is possessed of a charm of personality; 
her smile is one of confidence and hope; her 
ideals are high; her devotion to duty knows no 
bounds; her very life is an inspiration for higher 
aims and loftier purposes on the part of those 
she daily contacts. Her service will be unique 
and her administration will go down in the 
history of her home county as one of real 
achievements. 

7 *« = 

The Guild Theatre (2030 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco) is the playhouse of the Players 
suild which, under the competent direction of 
Stanley MacLewee, is producing a notable series 
of plays. “Salome” was especially spectacular. 











The Making of Laws 


AvrreD FE, Lentz, C. T. A. Legal Advisor 


N January 5, 1931, at 12 o’clock noon the 
O President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the Assembly faced the houses of the Legis- 
lature over which they preside, banged gavels 
on the rostrums and called their houses to order. 
Thus commenced the forty-ninth session of the 
Legislature of California. 


Some two thousand bills, resolutions and pro- 
posed constitutional amendments will be intro- 
duced. On each one of them action must be 
taken by the Legislature. It is a gigantic task 
to consider all these measures and accordingly 
legislative machinery has been established to 
enable the Legislature to act on them with some 
degree of accuracy and dispatch. 


The workings of the legislative mill can’ best 
be appreciated by following a bill through the 
Legislature. 
fortunate 


Although all measures are not as 
this particular measure will be, to 
insure this article a decent length, this bill will 
be signed by the governor and become a law. 
If we did not push it through, it might die 
almost immediately, and end this, its history. 


The scene is in the Assembly. It might as 
well be the Senate. A measure introduced in the 
Senate goes through the same millstones as a 
measure introduced in the Assembly except that 
it travels from the Senate to the 
thence back to the Senate 
governor. 


Assembly, 


and thence to the 


It is during the first half of the session. The 
sessions of the Legislature is divided into two 
parts. The first half begins with the day the 
Legislature convenes and may not last longer 
than thirty days. At the expiration of that time, 
the Legislature must by constitutional mandate, 
take a recess for not less than thirty days after 
which it reconvenes and remains in session until 
adjournment. 


During the first half of a session a member 
can introduce as many bills as he desires. After 
the constitutional recess, however, a member 
can introduce but two bills, and then only with 
the consent of three-fourths of the members of 
the member’s house. 


Assemblyman X arises in his place and cries 
“Mr. Speaker.” The speaker recognizes the 
assemblyman who then presents his bill. The 
bill which the legislator is holding is sent up to 
the desk of the clerk of the Assembly who 
gives the bill a number and reads it. 


The Constitution prescribes that each bill 


must be read three times in each house, before 
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passage. By the rules of both the Assembly and 
Senate, the three readings must occur on sep- 
arate days unless, in case of urgency, the rule 
is suspended in either house by a two-thirds 
vote. Constitutional amendments and resolu- 
tions are read but once, otherwise they are 


treated as other measures. 


Reading a bill merely means that the title of 
the bill is read. So the clerk drones through 
the title which constitutes the first reading of 
the bill. The Speaker then announces the com- 
mittee—there are 58 Assembly committees—to 
which the bill is to be referred. The bill then 
goes immediately to the State Printer who 
prints 1500 copies of the bill and the next morn- 
ing every member of the Legislature finds a 
copy of the bill before him. 


NCE the bill is in the hands of the com- 
O mittee to which it has been referred no 
further action can be had on it by the Legisla- 
ture until the committee reports it out, although 
the Assembly may, by a majority vote, recall 
the bill from the committee. The time and 
place of meeting for all assembly committees 
is fixed by the Speaker with the approval of the 
Assembly. 





The committee meets at the time and place 
designated. Upon being called to order by the 
chairman, the committee proceeds to an exami- 
nation of the bills which have been referred to 
it. Among the bills is the one we are following. 
The chairman calls it up for consideration by 
the committee. If it is an important measure its 
proponents and opponents will be present eager 
to air their views before the committee. Amend- 
ments to the bill may also be offered by mem- 
bers of the committee and the committee may 
adopt or reject such amendments in its discretion. 


Committee Action on the Bill 


After the bill has been discussed and the topic 
wrung dry the committee proceeds to take action 
on the bill. It has several alternatives. The 
bill may be sent out with recommendation “do 
pass” or, if the committee has accepted amend- 
ments, “do pass as amended”, or “do not pass”, 
or no action may be taken, the bill being merely 
tabled. If the last alternative is chosen the 
bill is considered “killed” and nothing more is 
heard of it except that the Assembly may, as 
indicated above, recall #t from the committee. 
This is rarely done. 

The action taken by the committee will, unless 
the bill is usually important, ordinarily deter- 
mine the fate of the bill. If the committee 
reports out a bill with a “do pass” or “do pass 
as amended” recommendation, the bill will pass 
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the Assembly. If the 
not pass” 


recommendation is “do 
the bill will not pass. 

It is in the committee rooms that the majority 
of legislative battles are where 
It is only when 


and its 


fought and 
most of the oratory is heard. 
the bill is of proponents or 
opponents in the Legislature are interested in 
having the members of the Legislature disre- 
gard the recommendations of the committee that 
there is any fight displayed on the floor of the 
Assembly or of the Senate. 

Our bill reported out of the 
committee, having escaped being killed, it is now 
placed on the second reading file. 


moment 


having been 
Upon com- 
ing up in its time it is read the second time, that 
is, its title is read for the second time. At this 
time if the bill had been passed out by the 
committee with a “do pass as amended”, the 
amendments adopted by the committee are sub- 
mitted to the house. Or, regardless of the com- 
mittee, any member of the Assembly may pro- 
pose amendments from the floor. Amendments 
are proposed and if adopted by a majority vote 
of the Assembly, the bill is re-printed with the 
amendments. If no amendments are adopted, 
the bill remains in its original form. 
The bill then third 
file. No bill urgency measure is 
passed during the first half of the session, nor 
may any bill carrying an 


goes on the reading 


except an 


appropriation be 
passed until the budget bill has been enacted. 
Thus, a bill on the third reading file must re- 
main there until the conditions mentioned above 
have passed. Nor may any bill be passed by 
the house in which it originated within seven 
days of the date of the adjournment sine die of 
the Legislature, except upon the recommenda- 
tion of the presiding officer and with the con- 
sent of three-fourths of the house. 

On coming up for third reading, the question 
is on the passage of the bill. At this time 
amendments to the bill may be offered by any 
member of the Assembly from the floor. Should 
the amendment be adopted the bill is ordered 
re-printed and placed again on the third read- 
ing file. Should the amendment be rejected or, 
if amendments be adopted when the bill again 
comes up further amendments are 
adopted, a vote is taken on the bill and if it 
secures a majority of the votes of the members 
of the Assembly it passes that house unless the 
Assembly reverses itself on a reconsideration. 


T any time during the deliberations of the 
Assembly any member of that house may 


move for a 


and no 


“call of the house”... If the motion is 
carried by a majority vote of the members pres- 
ent the doors to the 


Assembly Chamber are 


locked and no one is permitted to leave or enter 


without the written approval of the Speaker. 
The Sergeant-at-Arms is sent out to bring in 
those members who are absent. 

Upon the delinquent members being brought 
in the call of the house may be lifted. Usually 
a call of the house is made during roll call on 
the passage of a bill on a third reading when 
the opponents or proponents of the bill find 
there is not a quorum present or that there are 
not enough opponent or proponent members 
present to defeat or pass the bill as the case 
may be. In such case, the roll call is suspended 
until the “call” is lifted. While under call the 
house may consider any other business which 
the members present may unanimously decide 
to consider. 


Running the Gantlet 


After running the gantlet in the Assembly 
the bill, as it may have been amended, then 
goes to the Senate. On coming before the 
Senate it is given its first reading and referred 
to an appropriate committee. There are forty 
committees in the Senate. The bill then 
through a procedure quite similar to 
endured by it in the Assembly. 

The Senate Committee upon it and 
reports it out “do pass’, “do pass as amended”, 
or “do not pass” or kills it. The bill is placed 
on the second reading file, read the second 
time, amended perhaps, as in the Assembly, and 
if amended, is re-printed. Going on the third 
reading file, the bill when called up may be 
amended. 

Here the Senate procedure differs from that 
of the Assembly. Whereas, in the Assembly 
amendments on third reading may be made from 
the floor by any member of the Assembly; in 
the Senate, a senator arises to move that the 
bill be referred to Senator Z, as a special com- 
mittee of one, to amend the bill in certain speci- 
fied particulars. 


goes 
that 


acts 


Upon the motion being carried, the Special 
Committee of One goes into session and reports 
the bill back, amended in accordance with in- 
structions. A senator, usually the one making 
the original motion to refer to a committee of 
If the 
motion is carried the bill is sent to the State 
Printer for re-printing and placed again on the 
third reading file. 

Coming up again on the third reading file the 
Senate votes on the passage of the bill unless 
amendments are again proposed in which case 
the procedure outlined above would be gone 
through. If a majority favors it, the bill passes. 
If not the bill is “killed” on the floor of the 
Senate and no further action is taken on it, 
unless a senator who voted for the bill notifies 


one, moves the adoption of the report. 















the Senate the same day that on the next day 
he will move for a reconsideration of the vote. 
Should the motion carry a new vote is had; 
if it does not carry, the bill is dead beyond a 
doubt. 


EFORE any amendments which the Senate 

may make to a bill originating in the 
Assembly can be effective, the Assembly must 
concur in the amendments. Should the Assembly 
refuse to concur, the Chief Clerk of the Assem- 
bly asks the Senate to recede from its amend- 
ments. If the Senate refuses to recede, the 
Speaker of the Assembly appoints a committee 
of three on conference and the President of the 
Senate appoints a like committee, the six con- 
stituting a Committee on Free Conference. This 
committee meets and adopts a report. The report 
as adopted is not subject to amendment. In case 
either house refuses to adopt the report, a new 
committee must be appointed and so on until 
an agreement is reached. 

The bill then goes to the Assembly Engross- 
ing and Enrolling Committee and is enrolled. 
It is then signed by the President of the Senate, 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
Assembly and the Chief Clerk of the Assembly 
and immediately thereafter is presented to the 
Governor for his approval. 


When a bill duly signed by the prescribed 
legislative officers is received by the Governor 
he must act upon it within ten days (Sundays 
excepted) after it him, 
unless the Legislature in the meantime adjourns, 
otherwise, the bill becomes a law 
signature. 


has been received by 


without his 


The Governor’s Veto 


If the Governor vetoes a bill and the Legis- 
the bill to 
the house in which the bill originated with his 
reasons for his veto. 


lature is in session he must return 


The bill must then pass 
both houses by a two-thirds vote in order to 
over-ride the Governor's veto and become a 
law without his signature. Bills received by the 
Governor within ten days before the Legislature 
adjourns must be approved by him within thirty 
days after adjournment, otherwise, the bill is 
“pocket-vetoed” and does not become a law. 
3ills which are approved are then filed imme- 
diately thereafter and within thirty days after 
the adjournment of the Legislature, with the 
Secretary of State who gives a chapter number, 
each bill received being numbered consecutively 
in the order in which received, and files them. 
On the ninety-first day following the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, all bills which have 
been duly enacted become law and are effective 
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from that date on. The only exceptions made 
are in the case of urgency measures, acts calling 
elections, acts making appropriations for the 
usual current expenses of the state, which be- 
come effective immediately upon enactment. An 
urgency measure is one which contains a section 
stating that it is a measure necessary for the 
immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, detailing the reasons con- 
stituting the necessity, and it therefore shall 
become immediately. The urgency 
provision of the measure must be voted on sep- 
arately in each house and must be passed by a 
two-thirds vote. 


effective 


Thus the bill introduced by Assemblyman X 
becomes a law. 


® * * 


Parts of Speech 
kK ATE E. MARK, teacher in the Fresno High 


School, has written a poem of 19 verses on 
“Parts of Speech”, for the purpose of stimulating 
a knowledge of good grammar. Typical verses 
are: 


PREPOSITION 
It takes a word as object, 
And links it te some other word. 
Let’s use it in a project: 
The sun awakes at morning; 
It wakes day after day 
Just as it did in childhood 
Over the fields of hay. 


is just a link. 


And at the foot of the rainbow, 
Across the waving grain: 
Beyond the river, yonder, 
After the wind and rain, 
Under the forest’s shelter, 
Inside the warm leaf mold, 
Below the earthy surface, 
You'll find the pot of gold. 


But you must follow the glimmer 
Of light between the 

Above you and around you, 
Like a swarm of bees 

Over your head, among the leaves 
Beside you, against the green 

For the pot of gold you are seeking, 
You must ever follow the gleam. 


trees 


« * 
The American Education Press, with head- 
quarters at 40 South Third Street, Columbus, 


Ohio, issues weekly 
follows: 


texts for classroom use, as 
Reading Texts—My Weekly Primer; My 
Weekly Reader Number One; My Weekly Reader 
Number Two; My Weekly Reader Number Three. 
Current 
Current 


Events Texts—The 

Events; World News. 
For English Classes— 

Magazine World. 


News Outline; 


Current Literature; The 


For Science Classes—Current Science. 


For Civies Classes—Looseleaf Current Topics. 
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Honor C. T. A. Enrollments--1931 


Herewith are given lists of 100 per cent enrollments in the California Teachers 
Association for 1931, as of November 15, 1030, and as sent through the kind co- 
operation of the six Section secretaries. Additional lists will appear in subsequent 
issues of the Sierra Educational News. 


Southern Section 


Schools having 100 per cent membership in 
California Teachers Association as of December 
10, 1930. 


Los Angeles City 
School No. Teachers School No. Teachers 


Alpine St. 17 Monte Vista St. 13 
Alta Loma . 19 O'Melveny 11 
Ascot Ave. 35 118th St. 24 
3andini St. 15 102nd St. . 37 
Cabrillo Ave. 22 Pine St. . 1é 
Castelar St. 20 Playa del Rey 
Commonwealth Ave. 11 Rockdale .. 

Eastman 34 Santa Fe Ave. 

Central Ave. 11 61st St. . 

87th St. 20 South Park Ave. 

52nd St. 24 Stanford Ave. 
Gardena 18 24th St. 

Grant 17 Utah St. 

Hobart Blvd 16 Valley View 

Holmes 13 Wadsworth St. 
Humphrey 18 West Vernon 

Ivanhoe . 8 Wilmington Park 
Laurel 30 Woodlawn Ave. 

Loma Vista 16 Bancroft Junior 
Loreto St. 17 High School 


Los Angeles County 

School No. Teachers School No. Teachers 
Culver City . . 29 Temple. 12 
El Segundo 27 Claremont H. §&. 17 
Grant . 10 El Monte U. H. S&S. 28 
Hermosa 35 Glendale U. H. S. 
Jefferson 31 and J. C. 
La Verne 16 Herbert Hoover 
La Verne Heights 6 H. S., Glendale 
Lancaster Elemen- Atras UU. .. S&S. 

tary Schools Alhambra 
Manhattan Beach Monrovia 
Norwalk Montebello 
San Gabriel Emerson J. H. &., 
Sierra Madre Pomona 23 
Spadra 3 Santa Monica 314 


Santa Barbara County 
School No. Teachers School No. Teachers 
Miguelito 
Montecito Union 
Solvang 
Lompoc U. H. 
Santa Ynez U. H 


College 

Goleta Union 
Guadalupe Joint U. 
Lompoc Union 

Los Alamos 


Riverside County 


School 
Alvord 


No. Teachers 


6 


Corona H. 8S. and Elementary 69 


Elsinore Union 


12 


Hemet Valley Elementary and H. §&.. ee 


San Jacinto : 
Banning Union High School 
Perris Union High School 
Riverside City 

Grant 

Longfellow 


San Diego County 
Coronado 
Del Mar.... 
San Pasqual 
Southwest Junior High School... 


Ventura County 
Nordhoff Union 
Santa Paula 
Mound 


San Bernardino County 

Chino Elementary and High Schoo! 

Colton Elementary . 

Upland .... 

San Bernardino City : 
Arrowhead Wilson 
Burbank Meadowbrook 
Cajon Metcalf 
Eliot Roosevelt 
Lincoln Terrace 
Washington Urbita 


Imperial County 
Westmorland 
Mt. Signal 


Inyo County 
Lone Pine High School 


Orange County 

El Modeno 
Huntington Beach 
Olinda 
Orangethorpe 
Santa Ana City 

Spurgeon : me 

Santa Ana High School 


Information Wanted 

HE names and addresses of Californians 
ae have rendered conspicuous service in 
the National Education Association, are desired 
by Mrs. Eugenia West Jones, Vice-President of 
the N. E. A., and whose mail address is 318 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles. 

She is asking for this information in connec- 
tion with plans for the appropriate recognition 
of such persons during the great N. E. A. 
Convention in Los Angeles this summer. 


All interested persons are invited to send 
data at once to Mrs. Jones. 
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Bay Section 


List of Schools Having 100 Per Cent Membership in the California Teachers Association 
Bay Section, November 15, 1930, to December 13, 1930 


Alameda County 

Palomares 

Mt. House 

May 

Summit 

Amador Valley High 

Alvarado Grammar 

Russell 

Sunol Glen 

Murray 

Eden Vale 

Inman 

Albany 
Herbert Hoover Jr. High 
Marin. Cornell 


Contra Costa County 
Oakley 
Concord Elementary 
Rodeo 
Liberty Union High 
San Ramon 
Sheldon 
Sobrante 
Sunshine Camp 
Tassajaro 
Vasco. Vine Hill 
Lafayette 
Liberty 
Moraga 
Richmond 

Woodrow Wilson 


Lake County—100% 

Kelseyville Union High and 
Elem, 

Middletown Union Elem. 

Middletown Union High 

Loconomi 

Lakeport Union Elem. 

Upper Lake Union Elem. 

Glen Eden 

Long Valley 

West Lake 

Upper Lake Union High 

Lower Lake Elementary 

Morgan Valley 

Spruce Grove 

Clear Lake Union High 

Lower Lake Union High 

Burns Valley. Cobb Valley 

Blue Lakes. Lucerne 

Mountain. Sulphur Banks 


San Joaquin County 
Lodi 
Emerson School 
Lincoln School 


San Mateo County 

Alpine. Bell 

3urlingame 
Coolidge 
Howard Avenue 
Pershing 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 


Herbert Hoover 
Greersburg 
Halfmoon Bay 
Higgins 
Jefferson 
Woodrow Wilson 
Vista Grande 
Crocker Forest 
General Pershing 
Jefferson 
Thornton 
La Honda 
Las Lomitas 
Menlo Park 
Fremont 
Millbrae 
Lomita Park 
Millbrae 
Miramar 
Montara 
Moss Beach 
Montara 
Pescadero 
Pigeon Point 
Pilarcitos 
Pomponio 
Portola 
Ravenswood 
Redwood City 
McKinley Elementary 
Lincoln 
Central 
Garfield 
Rockaway Beach 
San Bruno Park 
Northbrae 
Edgemont 
San Carlos 
San Mateo 
Central 
Peninsula Avenue 
Lawrence 
Hayward Park 
Turnbull 
Park 
Borel 
Beresford 
Preventorium 
San Pedro 
Seaside 
Tunis 
Visitacion 
Wurr 
Halfmoon Bay High 
Pescadero High School 
Sequoia High School 
South San Francisco Junior 
and Senior H. S. 


Santa Clara County 


Almaden Union Elementary 
Alum Rock Union 

Campbell Union Elementary 
Jackson 

Laguna. Llagas 
Lexington 

Midway 


Morgan Hill Elementary 
Mt. View 

Highway. Dana 
Los Gatos Union High 


Sonoma County 
Alpine 
American Valley 
Arcadia 
Bay. Bliss 
Bloomfield 
Canyon. Cinnabar 
City of Santa Rosa 
Junior High School 
Fremont 
Dirigo. Eagle 
El Verano 
Eucalyptus 
Eureka 
Forestville 
Freestone 
Gold Ridge 
Grant. Grape 
Green Valley 
Guerneville 
Hearn 
Huichica 
Jenner. Joy 
Junction 
Kidd Creek 
Lafayette 
Maacama 
Manzanita 
Monroe 
Montgomery 
Ocean. Payran 
Pleasant Hill 
Reservation 
Ridenhour 
Riebli. Rodgers 
Sheridan 
Sonoma Elementary 
Sotoyome 
Spring Hill. Starr 
Steuben. Strawberry 
Todd 
Tule Vista 
Two Rock Union 
Iowa. Two Rock 
Vine Hill 
Watmaugh 
Watson. Wilfred 
William Booth 
Wilson 
City of Santa Rosa 
High School and Continu- 
ation H.-S. 
Healdsburg H. S. 
Sonema Valley U. H.S 


Solano County 
Allendale 
Benicia 
Browns Valley 
Canright 
Center 
Collinsville 
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Codper East Side Primary Hillcrest 
Crescent Island Rodden Hancock 
Currey Rising Sun Lincoln 
Dixon Riverbank Madison 
Dover Stanislaus Patrick Henry 
Elmira Shiloh Sanchez 
Gomer Tegner Shriners’ Hospital 
Grant Washington West Portal 
a ee Modesto Stockton 
cae Modesto High School Stockton High School 
Olive Oakland Continuation High 
Owen Crocker Highlands Luther Burbank 

Peaceful Glen Golden Gate El Dorado 
Pleasant Valley Hoover Junior High Franklin 
Tyer Lakeview Grant 
Silveyville Longfellow Hazelton 
Suisun Horace Mann Jackson 
Tolenas McClymonds Jefferson 
Tremont Melrose Lafayette 
Willow Spring Montclair Lincoln 
Wolfskill Prescott Junior High Monroe 
Emergency (Solano and Prescott Addition Roosevelt 

Yolo) Prescott Annex Victory 
Armijo Union High School Stonehurst Washington 

Daniel Webster Weber 


Stanislaus County 


Central Alamo 
Jackson Buena Vista 
Jones Columbus 
Keyes Golden Gate 
Laird. Mitchell Grant 
Mountain View Le Conte 
Oakdale Elementary Schools I. M. Scott 
Departmental Garfield 


West Side Primary Geary 








100 Per Cent Kern County Schools 
December 8, 1930 


Hrrpert Hearty, County Superintendent, 
Bakersfield 


1- Teacher Schools—Agua Caliente, Brundage, 
Cummings Valley, Greeley, Indian, Isabella, Jas- 
mine, Johannesburg, Keene, Kern General Hos- 
pital, Kernville, Lebec, Munzer, North Fork, Old 
River, Palm, Paloma, Pershing-Grapevine, 
Poplar, Red Rock, Shafter-Migratory, West 
Antelope. 


2-Teacher Schools—Belridge, Edison, McKit- 
trick, Ordena, Petroleum, Rockpile, South Fork, 
Toltec. 


3-Teacher Schools—Randsburg, Shafter, Union 
Avenue. 


4-Teacher Schools — Fairfax, Mojave, Olig, 
Pondham. 


5- Teacher Schools—Buttonwillow, Maple, Mt. 
View. 

6-Teacher Schools—Arvin, Bakersfield, Beard- 
siey, Conley, Elk Hills, McFarland, Midway, 
Faleto, Richland, Standard, Vineland, Wasco. 


High Schools—Maricopa Junior High, Mari- 
copa High, Wasco High. 


To date December 8, 1930: Kern County 
schools, 383 members; Bakersfield City, 181 
members: Total, 564 members. 


San Francisco 


Weber Primary 
Woodrow Wilson 
Bret Harte Preventorium 
Prevocational 

Napa County 
Atlas Peak. Capell 
Chiles Valley 
Gordon Valley 
Monticello Union Elem. 
Oat Hill Joint 
Soscol 





C. T. A. 100 Per Cent Enrollment 


J D. SWEENEY, Superintendent of Red Bluff Public Schools, 


sends the following auspicious report 


Gerber, Paul D. Henderson, principal, went 
100 per cent for C. T. A. early in the fall. 
Red Bluff High School, R. R. Hartzell, prin- 
cipal, signed up 100 per cent early in December. 
Red Bluff City, still short one name to make 
the 100 per cent score. 
* * * 


Sacramento City 
Schools With 100 Per Cent Membership in 
C. T. A., December 12, 1930 
RET HARTE, Coloma, Crocker, Donner, El 
Dorado, Fremont, Jefferson, John Muir, Lin- 
coln, Marshall, McKinley, Newton Booth, School 
for the Deaf, School for Crippled Children, 
Sierra, Stanford, Tahoe, Theodore Judah, Wil- 
liam Land, Washington, Lincoln Junior High, 
William Land Junior High, Stanford Junior 
High, Washington Junior High.—Mrs. Minnie R. 
O'Neil, Assistant Superintendent. 
* . a 
M*™ E. V. CAIN, District Superintendent of 
the Gridley Elementary Schools, reports 
those schools to again be 100 per cent enrollment 
in the C. T. A., for the seventh consecutive year. 
This is an extraordinarily fine record of high 
professional spirit. 


(Other Lists on Page 64) 
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| Foresman’s Books of Songs 


The Foresman Series stands out conspicuously in the field of school music. 
@ It contains the choicest collection of the world’s great folk music and classical 
songs ever brought together and made available for the elementary grades. 

@ The Foresman Books alone bring within reach of every child this great musical 
heritage of the world. 


@ They alone can give him cultural background and that appreciation of music 
which form such a vital part of his education, which contribute so much to his later 
enjoyment and happiness, which are of so great an aid in the development of his 
character. 


@ In the two Manuals which accompany this series the author has outlined a very 
effective method of presenting this inspiring system of teaching music. 

A Child’s Book....... aes $0.52 Third Book. .................. $0.64 
Manual for a Child’s Book...... 96 Fourth Book . 64 


First Book ... ss 60 Fifth Book Ree 88 
Second Book . . 60 Manual for First to Fifth Books 96 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Continue the primary number work begun 
At Last— with F : , 


; 3 ; Bapanes & BapDANEs 
A literature series compiled expressly for 


: ; ; A CHILD’S NUMBER PRIMER 
enjoyment in reading— 


by using 


JUNIOR LITE RATURE A CHILD’S SECOND NUMBER 


| BOOK 
BOOK I BOOK II The new book of the series 


. a + T develops in the child’s mind clear number con- 
(Grade 7) (Grade 8) cepts from 1 to 100, teaches him to add and sub- 
$1.24 $1.24 tract numbers within the range of 100, and shows him 
how to apply this knowledge to real life-situations. 

LEONARD AND MOFFETT 


* ? -- « 
BOOK III Mastery through effective motivation 
(Grade 9) WORKBOOK 


$1.48 to accompany Niwa: 


LEONARD, MorFett, AND MoE DAWN of AMERICAN HISTORY 
_ By Niwa & STONE 
GELECTIONs gleaned from the world’s rich store. 
Compiled with ever-present recognition of TILIZES the work-and-test method in bridging 
et . . no the gap between story-book form of history and 
the young student’s interests, plus his capacity 


oe the more formal chronological study. For inter- 
for enjoyment and appreciation. mediate grades $0.48 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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School Books and Others 


Teachers are invited to contribute brief notes con- 


cerning literature that has been especially helpful to 
them in the course of their work or their leisure. 


Golden River 


Roy W. Croup 


ARPER AND BROTHERS have just 

published a thrilling story of the Sacra- 
mento River Delta Lands, by Margaret Young 
Lull. 

It is meant primarily for children from the 
ages of 12 to 16, but adults will be as much 
interested in the story as the children. 

The tale is woven about the experiences of 
Martha Van Vleet in a private school in San 
Francisco and on her father’s farm on one of 
the reclaimed islands of the Sacramento River. 

The story of the great flood which brought 
peace and understanding to a people, who had 
been at enmity for years, is simply, yet 
dramatically told. 

A little thread of love runs through the book 
and adds greatly to its human interest. The 
price is $2.00. 


~ * * 


For Teachers and Parents 
LaurA BELL EVERETT 
Technical High School, Oakland 


UNDERSTANDING THE ADOLESCENT 

GIRL by Grace Loucks Elliott. Henry 

Holt and Company, New York. $1.25. 
es of the late books, untechnical, but 

bringing to the reader the findings of 
recent research in a subject that has enlisted 
scientists, “Understanding the Adolescent Girl” 
meets a very real need. 

The author, through years of association with 
girls where she was teacher and counselor, fol- 
lowed by wide opportunities to know others 
who were doing the same work, has written a 
book that looks deeply, sanely, and helpfully 
into the problems that confront adolescents. 

A short bibliography follows each chapter. 
The chapter “Enriching the Life of Adoles- 
cents” contains a thoughtful answer to those 
who complain that the modern school program 
“is too full of fads”. 

+ -@ “4 


The Appleton Book of Holiday Plays edited 
by Frank Shay is most useful collection of plays 
for each of the major holidays. It is published 
by D. Appleton and Company. 250 pages. $2.50. 


Where Parent and Teacher Meet 


Laura Bett Everett 
Technical High School, Oakland 
THE CREATIVE HOME by Ivah Everett 


Deering. Richard R. Smith, Inc., New 
York. $1.50. 


“The strongest span of the bridge may be built 
of the dreams of childhood.” 


HEN teachers and parents are seeking 

various ways in which they may build 
on the dreams of childhood, they may find 
much of encouragement and suggestion in the 
inspiring volume from which the quotation is 
taken, “The Creative Home”. 

In the ‘introduction Joseph Lee, president of 
the Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, says of the author, “She seems to have 
visited with Froebel and other great explorers 
the still uncharted world of childhood and to 
have brought back precious information.” 

It is the spirit in which Mrs. Deering writes, 
a spirit of unshakable faith in the possibilities 
of childhood, that may be communicated to her 
readers. The chapter on “Imagination and the 
Idle Hour” may have its message for those alert 
folk who permit no day-dreaming. 

“The Chats” which include “Saner Citizens”, 
“The Joy of the Morning”, “A Song in the 
Heart (and the One on the Lips)”, “Attitudes 
and Aptitudes”, “Creative Kitchenry”, “A Front 
Lawn Theater” and other illuminating chapters 
has one that the wiser schools and homes are 
both emphasizing, “Happiness Through Hob- 
bies”’. 

We have been too slow in learning that “Play 
is the business of childhood. He who has kept 
the spirit of play in his heart, he it is who has 
kept youth and satisfaction and the joy of the 
morning.” 

e a 


Elementary Science by Grades is a notable 
series of six books published by D. Appleton 
and Company and edited by Frank W. Ballon, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C. 
The authors have produced a very valuable 
series of school readers, full of authentic and 
factual material relative to the daily life of the 
child. Books Five and Six, just out, are par- 
ticularly good. 
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**A Book that Puts Flesh on the Skeleton of 
‘Office Practice’”’ 


The foregoing is a quotation from a letter recently received from a promi- 
nent New York City high school teacher, written in response to our request 
for his opinion of 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
By Jones and Bertschi 


He further says: 


“In General Business Science topics are presented in their proper 
relationship; thus, ‘telephoning’ is not merely using a telephone, it is 
one of the means of ‘communication in business.’ 


“General Business Science shows the student that business does 
not mean simply work or working in an office; it takes him outside in- 
to the world and shows him production, transportation, selling, finance 
and insurance, and the relation of each of these to business-life.” 
If you are not familiar with General Business Science—the outstanding educa- 


tional book of the year—write our nearest office for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


—A Source Book or THE Wor.Lp’s GENIUS— 


THE BOOK OF THE EPIC 
H. A. GUERBER 


famous epics of all the world’s peoples, 
|| including quotations. 


| Outlines briefly and clearly the most | 
| 


—SIXTEEN TitLES Now AVAILABLE IN THE— 


ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 
Edited by Epwin L. MILLer 


Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson 
Browning's Selected Poems 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation 
Burns’ Life and Poems 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Silas Marner 
Great American Speeches 
Ivanhoe 
The Lady of the Lake 
As You Like It 
Julius Caesar 
Macbeth 
A Midsummer Night's Dream 
Treasure Island 
Idylls of the King 














J. B. Lippincott Company 


1249-57 SoutH WaBAsH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


What Is Life Without Health? 


My Health Habits 


WHITCOMB-BEVERIDGE-TOWNSEND 


inspiring books for the primary grades, 
will go far toward conserving bodily vigor 


in the child. 


Up to the minute in material and method, 
these readers teach children what to do in 
the cause of their own health, when to do 
it, and where. 


Simple stories, plays, songs, demonstra- 
tions, and bright pictures, impress the 
principles of daily hygienic living, and they 
do so in a way so attractive that the child 
takes pleasure in the lessons prescribed, 
and in acting upon them. 

THE SERIES 

My Health Habits—Book One 


My Health Habits—Book Two 
My Health Habits—Book Three............ 


FOR TEACHERS 
Our Health Habits— (Whitcomb-Beveridge- 
ROME: ctiitaccicibiennncincidbaccnne Oe 


Send for Health Chart with full description of books 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
(Dept. A-112) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
536 S. Clark St. 559 Mission St. 270 Madison Ave 
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Human Problems 
A review by E. H. Staffelbach 


HIS extraordinary book tells in a thor- 

oughly readable and enjoyable fashion the 
romantic story of human development. Though 
designed primarily for use in college and univer- 
sity orientation courses, it is more than a text- 
book. It is a story: the fascinating story of 
human achievement. 


The author believes that civilization is sub- 
jective, not objective; that it is a state of mind, 
or, perhaps, constituted by states of mind; and 
that the materials of our civilization are but 
outward evidences of the subjective civilization 
that lies within. Man is a discoverer—a prob- 
lem-solver—and his methods and motives serve 
as the central theme of this book. 


The reader first meets Man, the Problem- 
Solver, the hero of the book, just as he is 
emerging from “the province of prehistory.” 
His first crude efforts at problem-solving give 
an illuminating glimpse at the cave-man mind. 
There follows similar glimpses of the mind of 
the savage, of the barbarian, of mediaeval man. 
The mind of modern man with its scientific 
methods of problem-solving is lucidly set forth 
as the latest chapter in the race-story, the sequel 
of which will be written by the coming genera- 
tions across the pages of the future. 


The author has integrated for his reader the 
various fields of human endeavor—sociological 
and political, scientific, religious, esthetic. He 
takes the reader to a high mountain whence he 
can read the stirring story of race accomplish- 
ment against a background of struggle that 
stretches away to the horizon and prehistory. 


This is Man’s story, then, from the first 
chapter, “Introducing the Problem-Solver,” 
through 17 chapters, among which are “The 
Search for Order,” “The Description of Order,” 
“The Limits of Freedom,” “The Making of 
Social Changes,” “The Quest for Beauty,” “The 
Control of Supernatural Forces,” “Personal 
Salvation,” to the final chapter, “The Problem- 
Solver Counts His Gains.” It is a story depicting 
the crashing down of the gateways to the un- 
known, and the ever-widening frontier of human 
knowledge—the dramatic story of man’s quest 
for truth and light and beauty and better living. 
To quote the author’s final paragraphs: 


“Man seeks truth, but he usually catches only 
glimpses of moving, developing, changing con- 


By Harold Benjamin, Ph. D.—Published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930, 485 pages, in- 
cluding index. Price $2.75. 
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cepts. The way often seems long and dusty to 
him; surely, he thinks, there is a quicker and 
more pleasant path which leads to final and 
absolute knowledge. And so at times he has 
tried to establish truth in devious ways that 
seemed to promise direct results. By legislative 
decree and impressive pronouncements of king 
and pope, by hempen cord and oaken gallows, 
by jeweled dagger and poisoned chalice, by the 
grumble of field-piece and the staccato whisper 
of the mitrailleuse, he has tried to bend truth to 
his will. 

“But Truth has mocked him when he came 
upon her with a show of violence. To threats, 
to commands, to entreaties she is alike indiffer- 
ent. She waits only for him who seeks her 
along the path of accurate observation, unpreju- 
diced description, and intelligent generalization 
of facts. To him who toils along that road she 
gives adventures more glorious than ever fell to 
the lot of an Alexander or a D’Artagnan, and 
for each service to her cause she bestows a 
princely reward in the form of opportunity for 
more extended service.” 

“Human Problems” is excellently adapted for 
use in freshman orientation courses, and will 
doubtless be adopted widely for this purpose. 
Because of the nature of its content, and the 
pleasing style in which it is written, the book 
will appeal to many readers outside of college 
classes. Any teacher or layman seeking informa- 
tion and culture along with most interesting and 
absorbing reading will do well to possess 


“Human Problems.” 
x + os 


The P. T. A. and Visual Education 


RS. FLORENCE C. PORTER of Bakersfield 

is State Chairman of Visual Education and 
Motion Pictures, (California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers). 


In the past, parent-teacher associations have 
given more attention to censoring motion pic- 
tures than they have to the matter of building 
up material for the use of the schools, such as 
the purchase of projectors, slides, still films and 
the mounting of pictures from the National 
Geographic and other magazines. 


° 

Mrs. Porter, in a recent statement, suggests 
that “each P. T. A. should have at least one 
visual education program, addressed by some 
person well-informed on the subject. Social 
gatherings may be made much more interesting 
by the use of slides or motion picture films 
obtainable from the local school, or from the 
University of California, thereby serving the 
double purpose of enlightening as well as enter- 
‘taining the parent. 


“School projects in geography, art, history (in 
fact almost any subject) are of vast interest 
and importance to pupils, and such exhibits 
should be well-attended by members of the par- 
ent-teacher association. Such projects come 
under the heading of “Visual Aids.” 
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Dramatic Spelling 


AM sending you a short play written by one 
I of my eighth grade girls, Marjorie Matteson. 
She selected three other girls to put it on beiore 
the class. 


The plot was based on a spelling lesson, in 
which the two words “stationery” 
tionary” bothered the class. 


and sta- 
I said one day, “Why not write a play, using 
them?” This is the result. 
They invited our Superintendent, J. S. 
nessey, to see it. 


Hen- 
He declared it to be the best 
skit he had seen in a long time, and compli- 
mented them very highly. 


As I am anxious to get my classes interested 
in this work, it occurred to me to write and 
ask you if you could publish it in the Sierra 
Educational News.—Miss Margaret Keleher, 
Grass Valley. 


Stationery 


Scene: A room, with a box of stationery in 
dark corner on a table. 


Characters: Winifred, Josephine, Marie. 


The three actresses were Winifred Jewell, 
Josephine Grebins, and Marie Ostrom. 


Winifred: “Hello, Josephine! 
pointing to box of stationery. 

Josephine: Oh, that’s stationery. 

Winifred: “That is not!” (very decidedly) 

Josephine: That is stationery! 

Winifred: That is net stationary! 

Josephine: What's the matter with your eyes! 
(she peers into Winifred’s eyes) I can’t see 
anything wrong. But that’s stationery! 

Enter Marie: What's the girls, 
the argument about? 

Both say in chorus “Stationery’”’. 


What's”. that?” 


matter, what’s 


Marie: What is there about stationery to argue 
over? 

Josephine: That's stationery, isn’t it? 

Marie: Well it is and it isn’t. 

Josephine: Well, I’m sure I don’t know what 
you are talking about and I don’t think you 
do either. 

Winifred: Why don’t you speak Spanish? Maybe 
I could understand you better!’’ (crossly) 

Josephine: Explain yourself! I'm in a hurry, too. 
T’ll be so sick of stationery pretty soon that 
I'll have to call a doctor and go to bed. 

Marie: Well, 
“not 


it’s this way. One word, meaning 
moving, fixed” is spelt STATIONARY. 
The other word, meaning “writing 
spelt STATIONERY. You both are 
in different ways 


paper” is 
right but 


Jesephine: And to think I was so stupid that I 
forgot all about it! 
Winifred: After studying 

I would never, never 


THE 


so hard 
forget! 


END. 


and thinking 


Are You Interested in Children? 


MaArDELE Rosinson, Director of Research and 
Guidance, South Pasadena Schools 


UTH STRANG, in her preface to her 

book “An Introduction to Child Study,” 
says that she has tried to write a “non-technical, 
accurate and readable book easily applicable to 
the task of child study and guidance.” 


She has succeeded. She has written a book 
valuable from several points of view. 


First, the book has unusual merit as a hand- 
book for parents, particularly those of pre- 
school, primary and post-primary school ages. 
A glance at the headings under which she has 
treated each age-level demonstrates very clearly 
the helpful character of the book. 


1. Development of child. 

2. Learning—how it takes place. 
. Problems peculiar to each age-level. 
. Daily schedules. 
. Methods of studying child. 


Second, Miss Strang has written a book which 
forms an ideal basis for group discussions. It 
is so very readable that it holds the interest of 
the group, and, in addition, there have been 
included certain excellent aids and tools to be 
used by the group leader. At the end of each 
chapter is a list of questions for class discus- 
sion. At the end of each of the six parts is an 
excellent objective examination, the answers to 
which are printed in a separate pamphlet. 


But better than either of these excellent aids 
are the splendid bibliographies scattered through- 
out the book, which make possible the intensive 
study of particular topics which receive only 
general treatment in the text. 


Third, because of its simple and attractive 
style, this book will have a universal appeal to 
all who, for any reason, are interested in the 
study of children, from advanced high-school 
pupils in home economics classes to groups of 
mothers in parent-education classes. 


Be assured “An Introduction to Child Study” 
written by Ruth Strang, Ph. D., assistant pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, and published by the Macmillan 
Company, is well worth your reading. 


* * * 


California rural school teachers may be inter- 
ested in the correspondence courses in agricul- 
ture, covering a wide range of subjects, recently 
announced by W. E. Berg, publication secretary 
of the University of California College of Agri- 
culture. There are 21 different 
dents may begin at any time; 
required. 


courses; stu- 


no textbooks a 












The Salty Tang 


I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School 





I CANNOT tell what ancient strain in me, 
Persisting even in my inland home, 





Calls me unceasing forth to search and 








roam— 








A deep, soul-gripping love of ships and sea. 
Mindful am I of charms of forest shade, 











The river with its full-brimmed flood in spring, 
The rough March winds that through the 
bare boughs sing 














A weird and lonesome song. On me is laid 











A debt to rolling waters. Crowning all, 
Brook, meadow, chasm, lifted peak’s high 
form, 


























The sea, most stirring, heartening its call, 
, Whether it lies in calm or climbs in storm 
To waves that foam and break in monstrous 
wrath, 
Or ground-swells under the moon’s imaged path. 




























































































































































































Sports, games, and pastimes. 
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F. C. C. Lynch, director of the National Development Bureau of Canada, has 
sent us the above charming picture of a Canadian winter scene. Canada, like 
California, is increasingly recognizing the vast recreational possibilities of Winter 


Evening 


IANTHA A. CooKE 
Washington School, San Leandro 


VENING; in this far valley and remote; 
The day’s harsh noises spent, a hush 
Comes with the dying day; the only note 
That breaks the brooding silence is the rush 
On whirring wings of pirate bats, the while 
The cricket’s endless song the drifting hours 
beguile. 


The grim encircling hills, more friendiy grown 
As deeper falls the night, seem hovering near, 
Pale shadows of themselves, with veils wide 
thrown 
Of amethystine light; across the dim bare 
plains and sear 
*Gainst giant walls, low-crouching, out of sight, 
Curls up the smoke from distant fireside bright; 
A thin sad ray gleams palely from afar— 
The home-returning rancher’s beckoning eve- 
ning star. 


* * * 


Pacific Coast School of the Air 
Paut Pitman, Director 

AMERON BECK, personnel director of the 
New York Stocx Exchange, challenged the 
secondary-school students of the West when he 
describes “The Cost of Leadership” in a radio 
address on Monday, January 5, from 1:30 to 2 
p. m. Mr. Beck opened the 1931 program of the 
Pacific Coast School of the Air by speaking over 
' a hook-up of eight radio sta- 
tions, located from Phoenix and 
San Diego to Seattle and Spo- 
kane. His address was released 
in California by KPO, KGO, 

KFI, and KFSD. 

On successive Mondays at the 
same hour, it is our intention 
to make available to the schools 
the biggest men and women of 
the United States in a program 
of Guidance, including educa- 
tional guidance, vocational guid- 
ance, and guidance in the de- 
velopment of life-attitudes and 
of character. 

Among those who have been 
invited to speak are Robert G. 
Sproul, Henry N. MacCracken, 
Aurelia Reinhart, Remsen D. 
Bird, Henry Ford, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., Daniel Poling, 

® A. E. Horst, president of the 
Assuciated General Contractors 
of America; Joseph Gerk, pres- 
ident of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police; 
Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture; 
and Rear-Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. Edwin Lee, Director of 
the Division of Vocational Edu- 
cation, University of California, 
will speak January 12. 















Oakdale Visual Tests 
A Oakdale Union High School of which J. O. 

Gossett is principal, physical examinations 
of students have been extended to include scien- 
tific tests of all students’ eyes. 

Dr. T. A. Brombach, secretary of the Califor- 
nia State Board of Optometry, and professors 
from the University of California departments 
of optometry and physics, made the tests, gratis, 
using the high school as a project. 

By their system of examination they divided 
the students into four classes: (1) those with 
normal eyes, (2) those with minor defects, (3) 
those with serious defects, and (4) those with 
defects so serious that the students could not 
be expected to do high school work efficiently. 
Fourteen per cent of the sehool enrollment were 
placed in the last group. 

Practically every student of the last group, 
where correction is possible, has secured glasses. 
Dr. Coulter of the Stanislaus County health 
department, local physicians, a large manufac- 
turer of glasses, and others are co-operating in 
this work by furnishing glasses at a reduced 
price and sometimes free, to those students 
unable to buy them. 


« * * 


Charles C. Hughes, superintendent of Sacra- 
mento City Schools, states that the building 
needs of the Sacramento school department, 
represented by 15 structural additions, are 
placed at $3,178,000. 

The projects listed included four new build- 
ings for the junior college, a second senior high 
school, an addition to the present senior high 
school, three new junior schools, a new combi- 
nation high school, a new elementary school and 
additions to four grammar schools. 
* 


* . 





Experimental Chemistry by A. Frederick Col- 
lins describing a series of simple and spectac- 
ular experiments in chemistry. There are 290 
pages with many illustrations. Collins has 
written a long and excellent series of science 
books for young people. The publishers are 
D. Appleton and Company. $2.00. 





Arthur H. Chamberlain, for many years state 
executive secretary of the California Teachers 
Association, is secretary and director of the 
Pacific Area Foundation with offices at 1026 
Phelan Building, San Francisco. The foundation 
is devoted to restoration, development, con- 
servation and research. Among the nine direc- 
tors are Harr Wagner, John Steven McGroarty, 
and A. R. Clifton. 

One of the aims of the foundation is to strive 
for the conservation and proper use of all 
natural resources; and to assist in the establish- 
ment of publicly-owned parks and forests. 





Turn Again Tales, by Lawrence Housman, 
published by Henry Holt and Cempany, is a 
sumptuous story book for children, with color 
plates and many other pictures; $2.50. 


* * * 


Finders Keepers, by the same publisher, is 
from the pen of Carroll W. Rankin and is a 
splendid story for boys and girls from 8 to 12 
years of age; illustrated; $1.75. 
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Te a new process in 
paper making, an excep- 
tionally strong and tough, tear resisting, yet light weight 
paper is now available in white, blue and buff. Our 
new “L" Pockets are made of this new process paper. 
They have the top edge folded double so that cards will 
not tear the corners. When ordering give instructions for 
printing if desired, also state color wanted. 





























Size 3'4 in. wide by 4% in height. Front 3% in. high. 





























PLAIN PRINTED 
1000... $4.20 $5.50 
2000. 4.00 per M 5.20 per M 
6000... 3.95 per M 5.05 per M 














Transportation Churges Prepaid 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Equipment 
Stockton, CALIF. — Syracuse, N. Y. 






























































Accredited by the State as a teacher-training institution. 


SPRING TERM OPENS 
JANUARY 5, 1931 


Complete prefessional training leading to the 
Bachelor's degree in 


ART EDUCATION—for teaching the arts 
and crafts in California high schools. 


APPLIED ARTS — advertising and poster 


art, design, illustration, costume design, in- 
terior decoration, etc. 


FINE ARTS—painting and sculpture. 















































Special new building for Evening 
and Saturday classes. 


Write for illustrated catalog—mention 
your special interest. 



















F. H. Meyer, Director 
BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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California School Progress 


From Superintendent Kersey’s report to the Governor are 
taken the following items of current progress in California 
public schools 


Fort Bragg School District (Mendocino County) 


The outstanding accomplishments in educa- 
tional progress at Fort Bragg have been the 
organization of a three-year junior high school 
in the union high school district, which com- 
prises 19 elementary school districts. The con- 
sOlidation of small schools and the utilization 
of transportation buses already in operation 
made it possible to finance the 6-3-3 plan of 
school organization as cheaply as the old 8-4 
plan. The introduction of co-operative industrial 
education between the high school and the local 
industries giving trade training in 15 trades to 
all students who can meet the requirements.— 
Roy Good, District Superintendent. 


Bellflower Elementary School District (Los 
Angeles County) 


The Bellflower school district inaugurated an 
extension of its health program by conducting 
an eight weeks summer health school for thirty 
under-par children. The plan calls for a mini- 
mum of scholastic work with special attention 
to health habits, rest and proper diet until the 
child regains normalcy. All children in the 
summer group showed marked improvement. — 
D. S. Presnall, District Superintendent. 


Puente Union High School District (Los 
Angeles County) 


Ten years ago Puente began to seriously con- 
sider the great American problem, non-English 
speaking children. Today we have a well-organ- 
ized school for such children, which includes a 
kindergarten and eight grades. Each teacher is 
a specially trained specialist in his or her field. 
What are the results? A much greater number 
graduate from the eighth grade (about 6 per 
cent of our total enrollment). The school itself 
is becoming a real factor in the lives of the 
people it serves. We believe we are accomplish- 
ing something.—Robert H. Blee, District Super- 
intendent. 


Kern County 


Educational progress is indicated by the devel- 
opment of a technique, making it possible to 
substitute standardized tests on a county-wide 
scale for county board examinations. Tests given 
by teachers and a uniform letter rating devel- 
oped for the county for each test given so that 
test results may be averaged with teachers’ 
marks.—Herbert L. Healy, County Superinten- 
dent. 


Merced County 


One outstanding feature of our work in Merced 
County has been the health education program. 
It has been our aim to make the school health 
service a comprehensive and Correlated program. 
The school should be the educational as well as 
the hygienic center for community progress and 
jimprovement Cc. S. Weaver, Superintendent. 
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A Teacher's Prayer 


Tina Denes, Kindergarten Teacher, 
Richland School, Shafter 


ice me eyes 


To see the souls 

Of the little lives 
Entrusted to my care; 
Give me hands 

With a touch of love 
That they may feel 
My friendships true; 
Give me footsteps 
That prove faith— 
So faith may become 
A part of their lives; 
Give me a voice, Dear Lord, 
That tells of reverence 

For Thy great power. 

Give me, O Lord, 

A life like Thine; 

That I may—Teach. 





* * * 


O Maiden Fair 


Hazer GERTRUDE LONG 
Pasadena Junior College 
(To my editor on her Queen-o’-the-May Day) 


MAIDEN fair with eyes of blue 
O 1 gaze into the soul of you 
And see there life so phantom-sweet, 
Symmetrical and all complete. 


I love thee for thy radiance rare, 

For sweet simplicity, full share 

Of which thou hast. Thine is a poise 
Than which we find all other joys 
Are naught. A queenliness and grace, 
Writ in thy soul as on thy face, 
Proclaim thee worthy of the crown 

O love and honor all doth own 

In knowing and adoring thee, 

In paying homage at thy knee. 


Or rich or poor, or old or young, 
Or black or white—on every tongue 
Is heard thy praise, my dearest one. 


+ * * 


The new California School Library Handbook 
is now ready; the price is 50 cents a copy. You 
may order these from the chairman of the 
handbeok committee, Elizabeth Patton, Garfield 
Junior High School, Berkeley. 
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Flag Publications of a New Kind 
HE leading military author of the United 
States, Colonel James A. Moss, U. S. Army, 
retired, has prepared for use in schools, pub- 
lications that are the last word in Flag litera- 
ture. 

These, all profusely illustrated and presented 
in popular, entertaining form, include “THE 
FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES: Its History 
and Symbolism”; “THE AMERICAN FLAG: Its 
Glory and Grandeur”; a Flag broadside; and an 
unusually complete and attractive Flag wall 
chart. 

These Flag publications are published by The 
United States Flag Association. With the view 
of introducing these publications into the school 
system of the country special discounts are 
given schools. Anyone who may be interested 
in this unusual Flag literature can get full 
information from The United States Flag Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 


* ~ * 


Humboldt State Teachers College, Arcata, has 
for several years offered a course in ‘“‘Recrea- 
tional Reading” for students. C. Edward Graves, 
librarian, director of this “joy-reading” course, 
undoubtedly merits the title “professor of 
books” from the success with which reading 
habits have been inculcated by his courses. Mr. 
Graves is confident that this work has helped 
make students “book-minded.” A unit of college 
credit is granted for “Recreational Reading”’ 
done in an attractive, comfortable library with 
a big fireplace, the class reading together twice 
a week. “i 


* * + 


Burton E, Davis of Los Angeles, in an admir- 
able paper which he titles “The Pedagog’s 
Paradise’, points out that though the teacher’s 
salary be small, tenure uncertain, patrons crit- 
ical; in their heart of hearts, the children ap- 
preciate our devotion and labors in their behalf. 

“Great statesmen acknowledge our worth in 
prose and poetry. Ours is the pleasure of re- 
leasing the sleeping giant of Youth; of eman- 
cipating the human mind from the bondage of 
ignorance; and bringing the light of truth to 
dispel the darkness of superstition and pre- 
conceived notions. 


“Our task is to impart knowledge, skill, and 


appreciation for all that is true, good and 
beautiful. in the hope that these may be the 
torches to light the way along the dim trail 
which Mankind may follow into the land of 
greater human excellence. Pedagogs, let us 
rejoice in our paradise!” 


South Pasadena Junior High School publishes 
a beautiful handbook; a weekly newspaper the 
“Tiger’; and monthly journal “La Torre’’. These 
are printed by the junior high press and are of 
high educational and journalistic merit. G. Der- 
wood Baker is principal of this progressive 
school. 

7 * + 


Contra Costa County Principals Association 
has the following officers: W. D. Hill, Superin- 
tendent Concord schools, president; R. E. Gib- 
son, principal of Walnut Creek schools, vice- 
president, and Miss Kathryn Irwin, principal 
Pittsburg primary schools, secretary-treasurer. 


Your Favorite 
Fruit Drink--. 


with the addition of 


Oe ee 
Acid 


*hosphate 


becomes a 
tonic drink 


that relieves mental and nervous 
exhaustion; increases the activity 
ofthe brain and assists nature inre- 
storing vitality to the body. Try it! 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-2 


A MARVELOUS BIRD 


is the Pelican 
a 


gregarious 
piscivorous 
natatorial 
with a 
distensible gular pouch 


At least, that’s what it is in some 
dictionaries. Not, of course, in 


7 WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


with its simplified definitions, easily 
understood even by young pupils. 
Editions for all school needs. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 NEW MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Poetry: A Fifth Grade Project 


Marcaret Parsons, Long Beach 


E had a great deal of fun in our English classes with our 

radio programs. We made our “wooden” microphone and for 

our Oral English classes we turned our class-room into a 
broadcasting studio, with a radio announcer in complete charge of the 
program, and broadcast to our imagined audience some interesting pro- 
grams arranged by members of the class. These children in turn would 
act as program chairman and radio announcer. 


The 5A-1 class seemed to always offer several poems as a part of 


their program. 


The entire group seemed to be much interested in 


poetry, yet the poems they offered were by early-day poets. I suggested 
that they try to find some modern poems, and gave them a list of 
authors. I also started posting on the bulletin-board good poems that I 
clipped from newspapers and magazines, especially the attractive illus- 
trated poems that I cut from old copies of Child Life, Ladies Home 


Journal (poems of Oliver Herford), Saturday 
Review of Literature, and from the Children’s 
page of many of our Sunday newspapers. 

The children eagerly began not only looking 
in poetry-books in the library, but in searching 
through magazines and newspapers for good 
poems by men and women of today. 

After several weeks of this study of modern 
poems and their authers, we became so inter- 
ested in the work of Edna St. Vincent Mallay, 
Walter de la Mare, A. A. Milne, Rose Fyleman, 
Hilda Conkling, Oliver Herford and others of 
our modern school of poetry, that we, too, 
wished to become poets and write as beautifully 
as they had written. 

They analyzed many of the poems in their 
child-like way, and their two most outstanding 
discoveries that would aid in writing poems 
were: 

First, in order to write poems as these great 
artists had done they would have to increase 
their vocabulary and acquire a vast store of 
“picture words”; 

Second, that the best poems were written 
about commonplace subjects, subjects that were 
most probably extremely well-known to the 
writer. 

This second idea lead us to a discussion of 
the vast source of material that we, living here 
in Long Beach, might derive so much inspira- 
tion from. Not only would our immediate home 
and school surroundings offer suggestions for 
our titles, but the ocean, our splendid beach, 
our lovely view of the mountains, our beautiful 
flowers and trees, our interesting harbor and 
ships so close at hand, and the many varied 
activities of man in this vicinity would serve as 
excellent subject material. 


It wasn’t long before so many poems were 
turned in that it was difficult to find time to 
read them all. 

Poems were written to and from school, at re- 
cess, at home! they wished every English class 
to be nothing but poetry. They were eager to read 
the product of their own imagination and seek 
the approval of their classmates. Often they 
gave their opinions of the poem read, compli- 
menting it highly, stating why they liked it, or 
offering helpful suggestions to improve it. Never 
did any of us severely criticize any of them. I 
always tried to find something good in each one 
and praise the child so as to encourage more 
work. After sev- 
eral weeks we had ete ,:? 
sO many poems 
that we decided to 


_ make a real Poetry 


Book. Thinking it 
nicer to have the 
book uniform we 
secured the aid of 
our school clerk 
and had the poems 
typed, one to a 
page. Then before 
we bound our ms Ha ‘. 
pages together ra 
and made a cloth IN 
Py Ne 

book cover, we |S 
illustrated with 
pen and ink 
sketches some of 
our best poems. 

We were very 
happy over our 


5 ° 

iy \ 

-}' \ 
8: A . 
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book. It is something that we prize very highly 
and though none of our poems are master- 
pieces we feel that some day one of this group 
will produce a masterpiece, and our attempts at 
writing were efforts joyously expended. Some 
of the gems of our book are given below. I 


am sorry that I cannot include the illustration 
with the poem. 


Rain 
Roberta Hildebrant 


IT a pat, pit a pat 
Down comes the rain, 
Like little soldiers, 
Marching on the window pane. 


Wouldn’t It Be Nice 


Betty Wood 
OULDN’T it be nice, 
To ride upon a white and fleecy cloud, 

And see the things below? 
Or wouldn’t it be nice 
To on a river row, 
Among the hills and valleys? 
Wouldn’t it be nice, 
To meet the three blind mice, 
All running after the farmer’s wife 
With the big carving knife; 
Now wouldn't it be nice? 


The Stars 
Betty Grieve 
HEN the stars look down from above 
They seem to show a sign of love 
When they look down at you 
They say “peek-a-boo”. 
But when day-time comes and they fade away 
They fade into the shade of day. 


Spring 
Roberta Hildebrant 


HE robins are singing 
In the old cherry tree, 
And I do believe 
They are singing to me. 


The flowers are blooming, 
Because this is the month of May. 
So you can play, 

With the flowers all the day. 


The trees are budding 
Because this is spring; 
They rustle back and forth, 
And make the forest ring. 


The little animals come out 

Of their caves, and their holes in the ground 
And as far as you can see, 

They are playing around and around. 


+ = + 


Poems for Children by Walter de la Mare, pub- 
lished by Henry Holt and Company, is a lovely 
volume of verse. Mr. de la Mare’s verses are so 
generally and favorably known that this col- 
lection will quickly find a wide circle of child 


friends. The new poems are quite as happy as 
the old. $2.50. 


California School Library Association 
Southern Section 


ALIFORNIA = School 

Southern Section, 
tivities for this year. 
etficiently through 
mittees. These are: 

Marjorie Van Deusen, Belrhont High School, 
Los Angeles, president; Daisy Lake, Glendale 
High School, vice-president; Alice Butterfield, 
Hollenbeck Junior High School, secretary; Ruby 
Charlton, Belvedere Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, treasurer; Rosa Cage, Polytechnic High 
School, FPeiverside, director. 

The committee chairmen are: Helen Estill, 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, professional 
committee; Ella S. Morgan, Lincoln High School, 
Los Angeles, book committee; Glyde Maynard, 
Lankershim High School, handbook committee; 
Ruth Lewis, Jacob Riis High School, Los An- 
geles, publicity committee; Florence Hurst, John 
Burroughs Junior ‘High School, Los Angeles, 
program committee. 

Interest in the association is growing rapidly. 
There is a larger paid membership than ever 
before. However, they may be school librarians 
whose names have not been known. We hope 
that these will write to Ruby Charlton, Bel- 
vedere Junior High School, Los Angeles, as soon 
as possible, in order that the list of members 
may be completed. . 

The Bulletin is issued three times this year, 
and is larger and more inclusive than it has 
been before. Its special value is in keeping the 
scattered membership in touch with each other, 
and in bringing news, announcements, helpful 
ideas, and book reviews, even to those who are 
unable to attend the meetings. 

Miss Van Deusen is suggesting a more per- 
sonal form of service this year. The committees 
and officers act as a sort of central clearing- 
house of library information. Any school libra- 
rian of Southern California wishing help in a 
professional problem, such as book selection or 
library training or a problem of library admin- 
istration may send her questions to the appro- 
priate committee or to one of the officers and 
she is directed to some librarian or agency 
qualified to meet her especial need.—Elise R. 
Johnson, Librarian, Thomas Starr King Junior 
High School, Los Angeles. 


Library Association, 
is conducting many ac- 
The work is carried on 
the officers and the com- 


A national flower appreciation contest (spon- 
sored by the Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists) closes April 15, 
1931. All entries should be sent to the National 
Flower Appreciation Contest, 136 East Market 
Street, Indianapolis. The contest is open to all 
school children. California teachers desiring 
full information should write at once to the 
Indianapolis address. 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton, president of the National 
Education Association, has endorsed the pro- 
gram and has expressed a desire to see the 
movement supported by the schools of the 
country. 


* * * 


Andrew P. Hill, chief of the state division of 
school heuse planning, is making a survey of 
the school building needs of Palo Alto. 
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Teacher-Training Needs in California 


ALEXANDER C. Roserts, President, State Teachers College, San Francisco 


EACHER training is the prophets’ busi- 
ness. New buildings, new curricula, new 

activities, new standards, new methods 
and devices, and new objectives compel the re- 
casting of teacher preparation in new forms in 
the light of each new development. 

Nothing new or startling is presented here. 
The tough old controversy remains and is still 
unsolved. 
rightly 


The purely academic-minded assume 
that learning is the basis of 
teaching skill, but err in the deduction that if 
you know a subject you can teach it. 


enough 


The purely professional-minded, caught in the 
logical fallacies of the old 
argue still that if 
subject you can teach it. 


methods—normal, 


you know how to teach a 


The shrinking violet modesty of teachers— 
college administrators forbid the suggestion 


that the four-year curriculum of the 
teachers 


modern 
three-fourths academic and 
cultural and one-fourth intensely professional, is 


college, 


perhaps the best, most logical, and most prac- 
tical compromise of these viewpoints yet devel- 
oped in America for the training of elementary 
teachers. 


i 


Scholarship in 
scholarship in 


We need better faculties at each state 
teachers college. 


research on the one 
teaching on 

the other, with just as. many 

of those rare souls who are 

truly great in both fields of 
scholarly effort are the ideals 

for the university. Far dif- 

ferent are the needs of the 
Teachers Colelges. 
for research in 
narrow 


side and 


Except 
relatively 
professional fields, 
research will sec- 
ondary. Great teaching pro- 
fessorships founded upon 
sound scholarship, will con- 
tinue to be the ideal toward 
which we struggle. 


' We need better cur- 
e ricula in the teachers 
colleges. 


The 
high 


ever be 


ideal is to 

quality of liberal-arts 
and science instruction as 
that offered on comparable 
levels in any university or 
other college in the state. 
The same is true of the fine 
and applied arts, trades, 
commercial work, health. 
and physical education. 


have as 


Alexander C. Roberts 


Professional curricula, demonstration and 
supervised teaching, and the development of a 
truly professional spirit should be far better 
done at the Teachers Colleges than at any other 


type of institution. 


We need adequate housing at the teach- 
3 e ers colleges. 


The ten-year building program, developed 
during the last three years and designed to 
complete the building needs at all of the insti- 
tutions by 1937, is a magnificent gesture. 

All of the Teachers Colleges are growing rap- 
idly; more than 7500 regular full-time students 
are now enrolled; there are 1000 more students 
in the seven state teachers colleges now 
there were a year ago. 

The facilities vary in adequacy at each insti- 
tution. The building program should be speeded 
up to give uniformly adequate grounds and 
buildings to care for present student bodies, and 
to provide some margin for future growth. 


than 


We need a better understanding of our 
¢ functions at the teachers colleges. 


Dr. William John Cooper has 
spoken much upon the thesis that education 
develops on two planes, the vertical and the 
horizontal. The vertical plane begins with the 
kindergarten and rises through the elementary, 
junior-high-school, senior-high-school, junior- 
college, college and university levels to the 
graduate and professional schools. 

On the horizontal plane, the professional train- 
ing begins with the teacher, and includes spe- 
cial teachers, supervisors, principals, and super- 

intendents. How far does the 
training function of the 
Teachers Colleges extend 
along both of these planes? 
Practice varies from state to 
state. 


written and 


Numbers of people, outside 
the institutions as well as 
within them, arise to state 
that they know exactly how 
much or how little of this 
training belongs in the teach- 
ers colleges. 

Again, alas, no one has 
ever been able to convince 
any considerable number of 
others that he knows very 
much about the proper dis- 
tribution of these training 
tasks. The proper allotment 
of the training of special 
and specialized teachers of 
music, art, physical educa- 
tion, manual training, home 
economics, agriculture, com- 
mercial subjects, and for all 
types of handicapped chil- 
dren remains still to be 
determined. 
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We need better certification delimitations. 
e Western education changes so rapidly, 
the most forward looking certification legisla- 
tion quickly becomes inadequate and obsolete. 
Complete restudy of the scope and limitations 
of every type of certificates, especially the gen- 
eral and special secondary certificates is urgently 
needed. Combination certificates such as kinder- 
garten-primary, primary-elementary and ele- 
mentary-junior high school are highly useful 
and desirable. 


We need better study of our relationships. 


e@ No one knows the proper relationship of 
the several branches of the State University, 
the many church and endowed institutions, the 
seven teachers colleges, and the thirty or more 
junior colleges of California. 

Educational statesmanship of the highest type, 
unlimited expenditure of energy, clear-sighted 
and honest grappling with tough, intricate edu- 
cational problems, will all be required if a cor- 
related, integrated system of higher education 
as delicately and intimately related to student 
and community needs as is the high-school 
system today, is to come in the next five or ten 
years in the field of higher education. 


Speed the coming of such leadership; help us 
to recognize it when it comes; and help it to 
recognize its obligations as well as its position 
of leadership! 


An Historical Moment 


For the first time in all American educational 
history, so far as we have been able to learn, a 
public, tax-supported state teachers college will 
present for graduation a class, all of the mem- 
bers of which are required to earn the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts as the basis for certification 
to teach in the public schools from kindergarten 
through the junior high school. 

In the autumn commencement exercises of 
the San Francisco State Teachers College, in 
December, 1930, the first class of 60 members, 
to complete the new curriculums was graduated. 

These students had two years of liberal arts 
and science, of fine and applied arts, and physical 
education, followed by two years of advanced 
academic courses and professional 
training. 

In addition, each student had at least one 
full year of supervised practice teaching in the 
training school and in the public schools. 

In May and June, 1931, all of the California 
state teachers colleges will present their classes 
with every student qualifying for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 

Thus the years of struggle upward bear their 
fruitage in the highest standards for elementary 
teacher certification in America, a consumma- 
tion worthy of the sacrifice and energy of the 
thousands of friends of the elementary schools 
who have fought to make such 
possible. 


intensive 


standards 


Childrens Poetry 


The children of the sixth grade, Washington 
School, San Bernardino, submit the enclosed 
original poetry. We read with a great deal of 
pleasure the poetry in the Sierra Educational 
News. We would be very happy to know thai 
ours is of sufficient merit to be published in the 
state educational journal. Sincerely yours, Lucille 
IVhitaker, Teacher. 


My Dream Tree 


AcHSsA Lucas, 12 years old 


HE tree outside my window 
T Is as green as green can be, 
I like to dream as I watch it, 

Sway so drowsily. 


It stands so tall and stately, 
As it towers in the air. 

I seem to see strange castles, 
So tall, so bright, so fair. 


And I a royal princess, 
Go trailing up the stair, 

A silken gown around me, 
And jewels in my hair. 


Again its leafy branches, 
Are raging with the breeze, 

I dream they are shipwrecked vessels 
Tossed upon cloudy seas. 


3ut I cannot dream forever, 
For time is passing away, 

So I’ll get tomorrow’s lesson, 
And dream another day. 


The Old Castle 


RutH Patton, 11 years old 


HEY built a castle on the hill, 
It was built so well it stands there still. 


Around it is a moat deep and wide, 

To keep enemies on the outside. 
It is built both wide and high, 

Its steeples reach most to the sky. 
And in its spacious rooms and halls 

The knights held revelries in days of old; 
And in its dungeons underground, 

Were put to death enemies of the crown. 
All this happened in days long ago— 

Today it is just a place of show. 

x * * 

Kitten-Kat by Blanche J. Dearborn, formerly 
teacher in primary grades, Chester, Massachu- 
setts; illustrated by A. Gladys Peck and Eleanor 


Osborn Eadie. Published by The Maecmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 109 pages. Price 56 cents 
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Building Social Habits Through Activity 


Through the courtesy of Marjorie Wylie, Kindergarten Supervisor, San Jose State 
College, we reproduce two pictures from her article published in Childhood Education. 


The children often visit the library, use the books and magazines, and hear steries. 
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Ready January 15th 
FUNDAMENTALS OF THE WOODWORKING TRADES 


By Joun F. Reip and Gorpon H. Hicerns 
Head of the Woodworking and Academic Depts., respectively, Peckham Vocational School 
This book contains material never before published in textbook form, 
covering the fundamentals of carpentry, joinery and cabinet-making. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc., Publishers, 


440 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TECHNICAL BOOK COMPANY, Agents, 525 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Biographical Directory of Leaders in Education 
HE editor of School and Society has for sev- 


eral years been collecting material for a 
“Biographical Directory of Leaders in Educa- 
tion” on the lines of the “Biographical Direc- 
tory of American Men of Science” of which 
there have appeared four editions since 1906. 

The biographical sketches are now being put 
in type and proof will be sent in the autumn to 
those concerned. The editors will be under spec- 
ial obligations to readers of this note who will 
send the names and addresses of those who 
should be included but may have been over- 
looked. This holds especially for those who 
have done exceptional work as teachers, for 
they they are more difficult to find than those 
ao in administration and publication.— 

. McKeen Cattell, 3939 Grand Central Terminal, 
ren York City. 

- 7 * 

La Crescenta Teachers Club is functioning 
actively this year,—with Laurence M. Smith, 
boys vice-principal of La Crescenta School, as 
president, and Edith M. Boyer, principal of the 
Lincoln School, as program chairman. 

Mrs. Louise Sooy, head of the art department 
of U. C. L. A., and Nathalie White, art super- 
visor in U. C. L. A. Training School, recently 
presented the subject of art and how to teach it. 

° . . 

Nancy Goes Girl Scouting by Jean Henry 
Large, with an introduction by Mrs. Herbert 
Hoover (chairman of the Board of Directors, 
Girl Scouts) is a splendid story, published by 
D. Appleton and Company. 200 pages; $1.50. It 
is one of the excellent Appleton series of stories 
for girls. 

* * = 

The Tale of the Warrior Lord, translated from 
“El Cantar de Mio Cid,” by Merriam Sherwood, 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz and published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., $2.50. A beautiful book; 
a sto~y of heroic adventure. 

ee 2 


Sonny Elephant—A Jungle Tale—by Madge A. 
Bigham. Author of “Merry Animal Tales”, 
“Fanciful Flower Tales”, “The Bad Little Rab- 
bit’. Illustrated by Berta and Elmer Hader. 
Published by Little, Brown, and Company, Bos- 
ton. 205 pages. Price 80 cents. 

- * + 

Mrs. Cora F. Bender, retired teacher and 
former principal of the Washington school of 
3akersfield, was recently honored there at a 
dinner and reception. She has served three gen- 
erations of Kern county pupils, for 38 teaching 
years stretched over more than half a century. 

Mrs. Bender began her teaching career 53 
years ago in Walkers Basin, July 17, 1877; the 
same year she taught for a part of the term in 
Summer (East Bakersfield); her work began 
and ended in the same locality. She married in 
1890 and is the mother of six children. 


ACO 


| School Teachers "2322" " 


vacation days—or leisure hours—earn immediate cash 
and build an ever increasing yearly income, write for 
our plan which will enable you to reach this ideal. 
Lifetime contract with California corporation for am- 
bitious men and women. No special training necessary. 


Address HENRY SHIELD, General Agent 
326 Bank of Hollywood Bldg., Hollywood, California | 


Powber on 
Liqup 


ATIK DYES 


( Recognized Standard) 


"BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for information—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., Inc., Dept. 16 
437 West 37th Street New York City 


A VISUAL AID 
FOR EVERY VISUAL NEED 
KINDERGARTEN THROUGH COLLEGE 


Keystone View CoMPANY 
Meadville, Penn. 
Haary W. Spinpien 
P. O. Box 400 
Berkeley, California 


W.N. Srtnciar 
198 Ramona Place 
Pasadena, California 


THE CLINCHE! ; 


Questions and Answers on the Constitution 
clinches the main facts for a quick review. 


RUTH CROCKER HOFFMAN 
5668 Grand Avenue, Riverside, California 


75¢ per copy. — —~ $50.00 per 100 copies. 


14 to V2onTEX 


\\ 
TEACHERS: 
FREE desk copy with 
order of ten or more. 


Write for Price List Every text book used. 
on any book desired, College Book Co. 


New Books also cheaper. For Text or 
LIBRARY purposes good used books 
serve as well as new. Save deprecia- 
tion. One million volumes in stock. 


500 pages of printed ceetboetenes 1902) 
price lists. Dept. 36 Colum 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS 


HOW TO FORMA 
PHEYVYINRM BARMI 
>) x 

Ik RE valuable basic musica! training, 

and arouse new enthusiasm for 


all class-room activities by forming a rhythm band 
Our Free Book tells how easily and quickly it is done, 
Complete outfit of instruments $5.95 and up. Send 
‘now. for book and full information. No obligation 


LUDWIG & LU DWwie 


138R Ludwig Bidg., 1611-27 N. Lincoln St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Any teacher can now give pupils 
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South Gate High School 


gpg GATE High School is one of the two 
high schools of the Huntington Park Union 
High School District. The recent dedication 
marked the completion of a building program 
begun in April 1927 when a bond issue of $650,- 
000 was voted to build a boys gymnasium and 
swimming pool at the main plant in Huntington 
Park, a separate building for the Opportunity 
School, to purchase additional land in Hunting- 
ton Park and South Gate, and finally to build a 
school in South Gate when the enrollment justi- 
fied such a program. 


The South Gate High School opened in Sep- 
tember with an enrollment of 520 students in the 
freshman and sophomore years. It is the inten- 
tion of the Board of Trustees to organize a full 
four-year high school during the next two years. 


The plant is situated on a site of 19 acres and 
the buildings, four in number, are all Class A 
construction of the Renaissance type of archi- 
tecture. They consist of a threestory adminis- 
tration building, a building combining the 
music and mechanical arts departments, a com- 
bined bleacher and physical education building, 
and a building combining the cafeteria and 
study hall. 


The total valuation of the buildings and 
grounds is estimated at $600,000, and when fully 
developed will represent an outlay of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. The general supervision of 
this school is under K. L. Stockton, district sup- 
erintendent, and Floyd R. Honn acts as prin- 
cipal of the school. 


National League of Teachers Associations is 
affiliated with the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and with the New Education 
Fellowship. Ethel M. Gardner is editor of its 
bulletin. The Western Vice-President is Chris- 
tine Jacobsen of Los Angeles. California mem- 
bers of the League Committee on the status of 
teachers include: Wilma Johnson, Alameda; 
Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons, Los Angeles; Albert 
W. Shaw, Los Angeles; Ruth Price, San Diego; 
Nell A. Kelly, San Francisco. 


Safety Song 


Mrs. Oro E. WarerMan, Teacher of Safety 
Harding School, Santa Barbara 


Tune—Marching Through Georgia. l'ritt:; 
for our Safety Committee. 


ON the book of safety rules 
With tireless earnestness. 
Practice them with might and main, 
And never take a rest. 
To go across a busy street, 
Just look both ways is best, 
Ever and ever for safety! 


Chorus 


Hurrah, Hurrah!! We'll shout for safety wor) 
Hurrah! Hurrah!! The task we'll never shirk. 
We'll save a child from danger: 

Yes, if need be with a jerk, 

Ever, oh ever, for safety! 


We will always wait our turn 
The rings to go around. 

While upon the traveling bars 
The same may there be found. 
Two will not ride on a bike. 
The reason is quite sound. 
Ever boosting for safety! 


Never on a moving truck 

We'll hang to take a ride, 

But, near the curb we'll surely keep, 
And on the right-hand side. 

Help our friends to keep these rules, 
And many more beside, 

Is our purpose for safety! 


* * * 


The Pathfinder is a notable collection of read- 
ings from modern [Iterature, collected and 
edited by Lawton B. Evans, superintendent of 
schools, Augusta, Georgia. 530 pages; illustrated 
published by the Macmillan Company; $1.20. The 
stories are grouped around such themes as,— 
courage, true manhood, service and sacrifice, et< 
Svans’ collection has high merit and genuine 
reader interest. 


California is showing great foresight in preserving, as perpetual parks and playgrounds, scenic areas of natural beauty 
and interest, in various parts of the state. Above are shown two scenes,—to the right, a redwood park preserved 
inviolate; on the left, a bleak and dreary deforested area.—Courtesy Save-the-Redwoods League. 
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C. T. A. Board of Directors 
(Continued from Page 12) 


which was then in session, to discuss the finan- 
‘ial program. 

Mr. Givens stated that his committee had 
just been considering the Retirement Bill and 
ts relation to the whole Legislative program 
ind would agree that the most important piece 
f legislation for the coming session should be 
Retirement. 

The second bill of major importance of a 
financial nature should be the Equalizafion Bill. 
The Board agreed with Mr. Givens, who then 
retired. 

Mr. Stewart then moved, which motion was 
seconded by Mr. Martin, that California Teach- 
ers Association appropriate an amount up to 
$500 for the Equalization study to be used 
through the Research Division at the discretion 
f the State Executive Secretary. The motion 
was carried. 

Mrs. Jones discussed with the Board, infor- 
mally, the matter of an appropriation from the 
California Teachers Association to assist the 
California state committee on entertainment for 
the National Education Association Convention 
in Los Angeles next July. Every member of the 
Board was sympathetic but, as no definite re- 
juest had been made from the committee in 
charge, no action was taken. 

A resolution from the San Francisco Teachers 
Association requesting certain changes in the 
method of electing Council members was read. 

On motion of Mr. Martin, seconded by Mr. 
Bird, the communication was placed on file. 

A communication from the National Education 
Association regarding a retirement plan for 
department heads was deferred to a later 
meeting. 

A letter from the National Education Associa- 
tion concerning the unemployment situation was 
referred to the Teachers Service Committee, 
Miss Christine Jacobsen, Chairman. 

The date of the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors, California Teachers Association, was 
set for Saturday, February 7, 1931, at 9:30 a. m. 
at the State headquarters, 155 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. 


No further business appearing, the meeting 
adjourned. 


Roy W. CLoup 

State Executive Secretary 

> = © 
Miss Esther Sax, assistant manager of the 
Pacific Coast branch of Silver Burdett & Com- 
pany, and Dr. J. C. Moore of Seattle were 
married December 21, 1930. After a _ three- 
months tour of Europe, Dr. and Mrs. Moore will 
make their home in Seattle. Dr. Moore is a 
brother of Fred Moore, manager of the Pacific 
Coast branch of Silver Burdett & Company. 
Throughout California the many hundreds of 
teacher-friends of Mrs. Moore join with the 


Sierra Educational News in extending best 
wishes. 


dividends 


on your 


savings 


Whether you are starting with 
only a dollar or so, or you have 
already accumulated a few hun- 
dreds, or even thousands, this 
Berkeley institution is ready 
to serve you. And also to pay 
you six per cent dividends. 
There’s a saving or an invest- 


ment plan to meet your needs, 
any of which are handled by 
mail as well as in person. Your 
funds invested with us are un- 
der careful protection of these 
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Coming Events 
January 17-23—Thrift Week. 
January 24-26—Clild Labor Day. 


February 22-26—Department of Superintend- 
ence N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. 


June 27-July 3—National Education Associa- 
tion Convention, Los Angeles. 


July 27-31—World Federation of Education 
Associations, Denver. 
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Semi-Annual Sale 


ANTILEVER 
SHOES 


Now in progress at our four 
stores. Call early and take 
advantage of the special 
reductions in force during 


January. 
212 Stockton—Second Floor 


Opp. Union Square SAN FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND: 1775 Broadway 
LOS ANGELES: 728 South Hill Street 
PASADENA: 19 South Euclid Avenue 


Central Coast 100% Schools 


The following is an additional list of schools 
that are 100 per cent in the C. T. A., December 
13, 1930: 


San Luis Obispo County 


Arroyo Grande Oak Park 
Atascadero Oceano 
Banning Olmstead 
Bellevue Pacific 

Branch Pismo 
Cambria Union Port 

Canyon Santa Manuela 
Central Someo 

Corral De Piedra Stowe 
Cuyama Verde 

Huasna Washington 
Irish Hills San Luis Obispo Junior 
Josephine High 

Los Berros 


Monterey County 


Office of County Super- Pleyto 

intendent Prunedale 
Alisal San Antonio Union 
Castroville Union Santa Rita 
Ellis Soledad Union 
El Sausal Springfield 
Hesperia Sweetwater 
Lake Woll 
Langley King City Union High 
Pacific Grove Grammar Lockwood High 
Pajaro 


San Benito County 


Cottonwood 

Fremont School, 
Hollister 

Live Oak 


Pacheco 
Panoche 
Vineyard 
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Even 
Tom’s Teacher 
Marvelled at & 
His Skill in 22 
Playing the i 


Harmonica Zee 
a 


ND yet a short time agoTom es 

was the despair ofhis teacher. 
His “ear” was so poor he could 
not carry a tune and he had no 
interest at all in his music—in 
fact, hardly knew one note from 
another. But one dayhisteacher 
read that in many schools all 
over America other teachers 
were getting surprising results 
with backward children by inter- 
esting them in the harmonica. 
So Tom’s teacher sent for 
particulars. 

She found that not only could 
she obtain absolutely FREE an 
illustrated Instruction Book on 
harmonica playing for every boy 
and girl in her classes, but she 
alsoreceived a detailed booklet which gave practical 
suggestions and helps for group instructions on 
the harmonica. 








harmonica will 


” 
some day. 


Harmonica Simplifies Fundamentals 


of Music 


Every boy and girl loves the harmonica. So easily 
and so quickly can they master it that, without 
consciousness of it, they rapidly acquire a thor- 
ough grounding in the fundamentals of music. 

Once the desire to play is aroused in the individ- 
ual boy or girl, the next step is the formation of 
bands or orchestras. It has been found repeatedly 
that even pupils who are generally unruly and 
backward in theie formal studies are attracted to 
school, when other means fail, through member- 
ship in a harmonica band. 


Fascinates All Children 


Mr. Philip Gordon, Director of Music, South Side 
High School, Newark, N. J., says, “The Harmonica 
band can be made the most useful musical organi- 
zation in any school. It will attract more pupils. 
The boy with the changing voice need not fear 
that he will crack on high notes. The girl who has 





What John Philip Sousa 
says about the Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the harmonica,” 
says this famous bandmaster, “‘and especially 
endorse the Harmonica bands. 
and girls who are now learning music on the 
step into the great sym- 
phony orchestras and bands of our country 


In thousands of schools and other organiza- 
tions, Harmonica orchestras and bands are 
being formed. A special booklet giving details 
and directions will be sent free to educators 
and those in authority. 













been playing only a month 
need not be afraid to show she 
is just a beginner.” 

And Edna C. Holt, of Geneva, 


Ohio, says: “I never saw any- 


Many boys | thing like the enthusiasm 


shown by my pupils over their 
harmonica class.” 
Harmonica Instruction 
Simple 
Harmonica instruction is simple 
and results — With the aid 
of the Free Instruction Book, 
the player is able to run the scale with a few min- 
utes’ practice and play the simple melodies in 
the book. 
Toenable teachers tostudy the resultsof harmonica 
group work in many schools, a thorough treatment 
of the subject has been prepared in the form of a 
Brochure entitled a 
“The Harmonica SS 


as an Important Main, 
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Factor in Modern Le Jeol Aen, 
Education.” Fur- Hox Mn, 

Ba : ) Play 
nished without to ey 


cost upon request, 
Mailcoupon below, 


@ / 


M. HOHNER, Inc., Dept. 120-A 
114 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge: 


() Brochure on “‘The Harmonica as an Important Factor 
in Modern Education.” 


() An Instruction Book “‘How to Play the Harmonica” 


Name 


Address 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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it. like the ancient god 
JANUS, you could 
see two ways at once 


You would look backward a dozen years or so and see a 
period wherein electrical cooking, heating and refrigeration 
were practically unthought of—and you would look for- 
ward a dozen years from today and visualize the develop- 
ments in electrical facilities for the home which will 
symbolize even greater progress. 


Profiting by the knowledge gained from this lock ‘ato 
the past and the future you would plan to have your house 
adequately wired to provide for the many new devices 
which will be introduced into the home of tomorrow. 
Thus you would guard against the delay and expense of 
special wiring to facilitate the operation of electrical 
labor-saving home equipment. 


In California, the electrical industry has established an 
advisory board of impartial experts who are alert to the 
electrical demands of the next five—ten—fifteen years. 
Their responsibility is to anticipate the trend of electrical 
development. Their services are available, without obliga- 
tion, to you who are desirous of equipping your homes 
with wiring facilities adequate to efficiently serve for many 
years hence. Write us about your problems. 


Pacific Coast 
ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


447 Sutter Street, San Francisco 
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TO HAWAII 
TO ALASKA 


Offered by UNIVERSITY of OREGON: 
Hawaii or scenic Alaska at low cost—and receive University instruction and 


credit. This is third summer school cruise of University of Oregon to Alaska, 
1d to Haw ill 


| 
¥ 


Opportunity to visit romantic 


rO HAWAII ine 19-August 5. with 38 days in Island Leave 

Hawaii ortland special train connecting at Vancouver. B. C., with Empress of Japan. 
Cruise eat of iadian Pacific Steamship Company. Classes held on ship and 
pee in the full summer off < of University of Hawaii; round trip railroad fare 
$375 couver; transportation, berth and meals on Empress 
Vancouver to Honolulu and return; board and room in noted 


in Hawaii Maximum of 12 hours credit 


August 2 Cruise preceded by da 
st includes summer school fee: round 


iroad f e from Eugene 0 ttl fare. berth nd meals on Steamer Ro 
Alaska iu by ¢n ed 10 uls¢ Side trips and cost of night in Seattle not 
Cruise 


rs irt. education. botany 
$145 


TE recone ee, 
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HOP AROUND FOR 
Many factors enter into the purchase of a steam- 
ship ticket—the line, ship, class, sailing date, speed, 
a of course, the cost. Shopping around by the 
hazardous trial-and-error method is a waste of time 
and effort. 

At American Express offices trained travel men 
are ready to plan for your comfort and reserve for 
you any ticket for any ship, any line—at standard 
prices. Reserving your steamship space in this travel- 
wise way you can rest assured that the first part of 
your voyage will equal your expectations. 

Your second thought is for your passport. The 
American Express travel man who sold you your 
ticket will supply you with a passport application 
blank and aid you in procuring this admission book - 


YO)LI be CN 


let to foreign shores. He will also advise you how 
to apply for visas, if visas are required for the coun- 
tries which you intend to visit. 

Purchasing your steamship ticket through the 
American Express Company, and, before leaving for 
your trip, insuring your travel funds by changing 
them into American Express Travelers Cheques, en- 
titles you to the services of the Company’s world- 
wide travel organization while you are en route—to 
the use of the Company’s foreign offices as your mail 
and cable addresses, and to the aid of the Company’s 
interpreters and travel men. 

These services are maintained to make your trip 
carefree, easy and enjoyable. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


AMERICAN Express ComMPANyY 
Market Street at Second 
San Francisco, California 


Please send me information on a trip to 


leaving about 


SERVICE 


FOR TRAVELERS 


20 


609 West Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, California 


lasting.......... 


iis Address... 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEws—FPublished monthly (except July and August) by the Calitormia ‘leachers 

Association. Editorial and business offices, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. Entered at the San 

Francisco Postoffice, January 23, 1906, as second-class matter under Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
Subscription, $2.00 per year; 20c per copy. 
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Alaska: Land of Flowers 


Leo A. Marks, Manchester Avenue School, 


Los . {ngeles 


OST of us picture Alaska as a land of 
| kal ice, dog-teams, glaciers, roughness, 
and hardships. 
who know Alaska call it the land of 
They boast of more than 2000 species 
and shrubs. Vast plains and 
hillsides of bloom are abundant. moun- 
tain-sides are blue with lupine, others rosy with 
fire-weed. 


Those 
flowers! 
of wild flowers 


Some 


Acres are covered with violet blue- 
bells, wild geraniums, anemones, spotted mocas- 
sins and other orchids, all large and of vivid 
color. 

Surely the varied scenic charms of Alaska, of 
earth, water, and sky, bring enthusiasm to the 
traveler. These beauties range from the lovely 
groves of Sitka and placid northern fiords, to 
titanic exhibitions of the implacable forces of 
Nature in her most terrific moods. Vast as an 
empire is this ever-changing panorama. 


The Inside Passage 
For three days the steamer threads a long, 
landlocked, inland waterway,—the Inside Pass- 
age,—through scenery of a character unknown 


elsewhere on this continent. Islands and moun- 


tains, inlets, waterfalls, and glaciers, appear on 


every hand. The is delighted by a con- 
stantly-recurring succession of pleasurable sur- 


prises,—natural scenery sublimely grand. 


eye 


The thousands of islands are clothed to their 
snow-capped peaks with forests of somber green, 


Alaska 


Summit Lake, Richardson Highway, Alaska 


and guard the waters of the Inside Passage 
from the storms of the open Pacific. 

The totem poles seen near hamlets along the 
Passage are among the striking features of the 
North-West Coast. These tall shafts are irreg- 
ularly planted on the shores among the feast 
houses. These remarkable carvings should not 
be mistaken for idols or deities. They were 
not worshipped, but were carven records of 
history and mythology as the Indians under- 
stood them. 

Titanic Glaciers 

Unlike the glaciers of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, which debouch on inland valleys and 
give the observer but little evidence of their 
tremendous power and vitality, the largest of 
the Alaska glaciers terminate on the 
border or interior rivers, with towering ice 
fronts 200 to 300 feet in height, and miles in 
width. These fronts are constantly being pushed 
forward. At the Childs Glacier one may sit at 
ease by the river bank on a carpet of flowers. 
while the glacier front splits with a noise like 


ocean 


This view shows the forested slopes, water front, shipping, and distant mountains 


This is the largest city in Alaska. 


x taser aaneion 
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The famous Wrangell Narrows, Alaska, navigable only at high tide 


the staccato report of a machine-gun, and 
watch avalanche after avalanche start 300 feet 
above, bergs the size of a 25-story building make 
their final plunge, and float away. 
Majestic Mountains 
Stupendous mountain masses line the coast 
of Alaska for more than a hundred miles. These 
are the crowning peaks of a range which to the 
North culminates in Mount McKinley, towering 
higher above its base than any mountain in 
the world. The heights, majesty, and beauty 
of this glorious mountain emphasize the lure 
of this land. 
At the lower levels of this 
continent are 


monarch 
grounds of 
mountain sheep, and giant moose. 
The journey from Seward to 
crowded with inspiring 


of the 
breeding caribou, 
Fairbanks is 
panoramas of virgin 
scenery. 

Kenai Lake is set in a circle of snow-crested 
mountains. Genuine Alaskan hospitality of the 
most picturesque type is provided by Mrs. Nellie 
Neal Lawing, famous woman huntress of the 
North. 

Loop District, in a great oval-shaped depres- 
sion, is so-called because of two spirals in the 
railroad loop, two complete circles of track. 

Anchorage rests on a beautiful plateau above 
the waters of Cook Inlet, within full view of 
the never-ending row upon row of mountain 
ranges. On a clear day, 150 miles away, mighty 
Mount McKinley stands forth in full glory. 
The tide of Cook Inlet often rises as much as 
42 feet. the second greatest tide in the world. 

Fairbanks, the “golden heart of Alaska”, re- 
tains the picturesque 


exterior of its frontier 


days. It is civilization itself in the heart of the 
wilderness. Here is situated the Alaska Agri- 
culture College and School of Mines, the farth- 
est north institution of learning in America. 


Up the Mighty Yukon 


At Nenana the traveler boards a steamer (of 
the type seen on the Mississippi River) to find 
all the comforts to be had on the best boats 
that ply United States rivers. Throughout the 
length of the mighty Yukon are reminders of 
the scenes that prompted Robert Service to pen 
his romantic poems. Among the numerous stops 
are Ramparts (Rex Beach’s frontier home); 
Beaver and Fort Yukon, above the Arctic Circle; 
and interesting settlements of Eskimos and 
Indians, founded by the Hudson Bay pioneers. 

Dawson and the Klondike were once the focus 
of the great gold rush of ’98. They are the 
headquarters of the Royal North-West Mounted 
Police. 


For your summer vacation the travel 


pendulum is definitely swinging towards 


ALASKA 


Sublimely magnificent scenery 
Ideal summer climate 

Extremely restful—no discomforts 
Truly the trip of a lifetime 


ALL EXPENSE TRIPS FROM $150-$575 


Criswell Travel Service 
Alaska’s Oldest Travel Service 


707 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
620 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
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Lower 


travel cost 


ll 
Santa Fe 


3 fare plan 


California 
to the east 


From January |, 193! 


=> 


in coaches, chair cars.. 


| one way Coach Fare 


to Chicago $50.00 


7 


The" Tourist Better in tourist sleepers.. 

long-felt 

need in trans- to Chicaz $65.00 
a plus berth charge 


Fare” fill ; 
sieiata one way Tourist Fare 
continental 
7 


in standard sleepers.. 
one way Standard fare 
to Chicago $79.84 
plus berth charge 


Lower fares to 
mtermediate points 


Liberal Stopovers 


Fred Harvey Meal Service 


SANTA FE TICKET OFFICES 
AND TRAVEL BUREAUX 


601 Market Street 743 So. Hill Street 
Phone SUtter7600 ¢ Phone MUtual oll! 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 





Between Dawson and Whitehorse the steamer 
passes through Five Finger Rapids, a thrilling 
and ever-remembered experience. From White- 


Dawson, Yukon Territory 


horse the tourist motors to Miles Canyon and 
the Rapids, treacherous stretches of water that 
tested the souls and skill of sturdy 
during the gold rush days. 

Lake Atlin (in the extreme northern part of 
British Columbia) has been proclaimed by world 
travelers as one of the beautiful lakes in the 
world. The route to Atlin is through a chain of 


pioneers 


- co r 
— —s | o tia 
ail 


7 — 
whe 
: whe 


A party of poeee officials at the magnificent 
hild’s Glacier, Alaska 


narrow mountain-girt lakes to Taku Landing. 
Here a three-mile portage is made, by a unique 
little train, across a narrow neck of land. 
Lake Bennett is a long, narrow sheet of blue, 
bounded by mountains of old rose color. The 
railroad follows the lake for 27 miles, over the 
White Pass. At the summit, 30 miles from 
Skagway, under the Stars and Stripes and the 
Union Jack, a bronze monument marks the 
boundary between Alaska and British Columbia. 
The ruggedness of the country impresses upon 
the tourist the hardships of the pioneers who 
blazed the trails and opened the vast country. 









1g. 








At the height of the gold rush 
Skagway was one of the wildest 
places on earth. Its wonderful 
flower - gardens are now world 
famous. 

Sitka (the old Russian capital 
of Alaska) is an interesting port, 
both scenically and _ historically. 
Here is found one of the old 
Russian churches. In the early 
days the bells for the California 
missions were cast in Sitka 
foundries. 

The lure of Alaska, once ex- 
perienced, is not readily dispelled. 
A strange land, filled with con- 
trast and charm, a mystic land, 
where plays the ghost-gleams of 
the Northern Lights, sun dogs by day, and 
weird, always moving, ever-changing colors of 
fiery gossamer draperies by night. 


* * * 


A Teacher Visits Mexico 


GLENN E. Hoover, Associate Professor of 


Economics and Sociology, Mills College 


MERICANS are the greatest travelers in 
A the world, but few of them ever go to 
Mexico. Inadequate transportation facilities and 
fear of revolutions are the reasons usually given 
by tourists for neglecting this region, but neither 
of these excuses are any longer valid. 

Through Pullman service can be had to 
Mexico City. Life is as safe there as in any 
capital in the world. Our ignorance of our 
southern neighbors can no longer be justified. 


Moreover, Mexicans have immigrated into the 
United States until about one Mexican out of 
six now lives on this side of the border. This, 
the greatest movement of population in the 
Western Hemisphere, has stimulated interest in 
conditions south of the Rio Grande. 


With the development of motor highways to 
Mexico City, there will be a real flood of Amer- 
ican tourists to that exotic land,—and the tour- 
ists will be well paid for their efforts. 

For Mexico City is a miniature Paris, if min- 
iature is the word to apply to a city as large as 
Los Angeles, and even more strange and 
alluring. 

Mexico is an Indian country. For those who 
fail to grasp this fact, the land must remain a 
perpetual enigma. It is polite, but somewhat 
misleading, to refer to it as a Latin country. 
During the 300 years of Spanish occupancy, not 
more than 300,000 Spaniards went to Mexico. 
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Five Finger Rapids, Yukon River 


There were very few women among the arrivals. 


The process of race mixture began at once, 
with the result that at the present time, about 
40% of the inhabitants are pure-blood Indians, 
40% to 50% are mixed bloods, and between 
10% and 20% are whites. There is, of course, a 
veneer of European civilization. 

The conquistadores introduced their language, 
their religion, and a rare collection of vices and 
diseases. There are still a million natives who 
know little, if any, Spanish. 


Mexico is not only an Indian country, but it 
has been in almost continuous revolt for a cen- 
tury. This explains why a waggish Mexican 
professor has said that his country’s history can 
be divided into three parts: (1) the pre-Colum- 
bian era, of which nothing is known; (2) the 
three centuries of Spanish dominance, during 
which nothing was done; and (3) the century 
of Mexican independence, of which the less we 
know the better! 


Mexico, in a sense, is still going through a 


period of radical change. The National Rev- 
olutionary Party, now in control, is attempting 


MEXICO 


Travel parties under joint auspices of 
‘Friends of the Mexicans” Conference 
and The Inter-America Foundation will 
be conducted to the University of Mex- 


ico Summer School and the University 
Seminar, leaving Los Angeles June 25 
and 27. 


For full information address 
JAMES H. BATTEN, Director 
Box 458 


127 Harvard Avenue, Claremont, California 
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¢ A FINE Arts ° 


EUROPEAN TOUR 
SUMMER 1931 


VISITING THE FAMOUS GALLERIES, THEATRES 
AND FESTIVALS OF NINE EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES INCLUDING 


The Anglo-American Music 
Conference 
The Bayreuth Festival 
The Salzburg Festival 


Brst ACCOMMODATIONS 





Reasonasie Cost 


POUR UNITS GRANTED TOWARD A. B. ANI 
CREDENTIALS 


For information write 
De MARCUS BROWN or C. M. DENNIS 
Director of the Little Theatre Dean of the Conservatory 


COLLEGE of the PACIFIC 


STOCKTON 
It Is To Your 


Apvantace To Recister Earzy 





‘THOMAS TOURS 


OF A PRIVATE and INDEPENDENT NATURE @ SMALL 
EUROPE GROUPS PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 

@ ESPECIALLY EDUCATIONAL 
|S Grand Tours—Greatly by Comfortable Motor 
Finest Ships—First-class Hotels—Excellent Sightseeing—8 to 


12 Countries—$665 to $825 including everything. Write for 
information. Roy Z. Thomas, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill, S. C. 





EUROPE 1931 Send for folder “B” out- 


lining a 66-day tour 
through seven countries of Europe. Our well-balanced 
program with strictly personal service throughout, also 
best hotels at moderate cost, will interest you. Before 
deciding on plans send for folder “‘B’’ and references. 


FREYER TRAVEL BUREAU 


1912 Yolo Ave., Berkeley, California. BErkeley 6020 





- UROP E $3.45 to $845 


All expense tours with Ist class and de luxe hotels and 
proved persenal service at student tour rates. Small 
groups, membership restricted, much luxurious motoring 
incorporated. Some tours via Mediterranean. Oppor- 
tunity to earn free tour. Write for booklet ‘“B.” 


CARLETON TOURS = 522 Stn Ave., N. Y. 


SEE EUROPE—1931 


10 COUNTRIES—65 DAYS ON LAND 


Sailing Montreal June 19th and Naples August 29th. 
Management American Express. For price and itinerary 


Address: EMMA SCHRAY 
926 SUMNER AVENUE FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 





to secure the reforms urged by the revolution- 
ists who twenty years ago terminated the regime 
of Porfirio Diaz. 


The revolution, which began at that time, has 
been carried on with the object of securing a 
more equitable distribution of the land, a dem- 
ocratic government, secular education, the dis- 
establishment of the church, and the improve- 
ment of the condition of the Mexican workers. 
Much of this program has been carried out. 


The large estates have been broken up. Much 
of the land has been restored to the villages. 
Although agricultural production has decreased, 
necessitating the importation of both wheat and 
corn, it is not likely that the feudalism of former 
times will ever be restored. Rifles are too 
widely distributed among the Mexican people to 
permit its recurrence. 


Although in externals, Mexico is a federal 
republic such as ours, the federal government 
there plays a much greater part in the scheme 


Clesh 


You can see! 


EU ROVE 


See Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way ... stop at choice hotels abroad .. . enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ampletime free for shopping, pleasure and amusement! 

or as little as $365 or as much as $1085, The Travel Guild 
prezite leisurely motor tours of Europe on the all-expense 
is. These prices include: round trip ocean passage, Euro 
ean transportation by motor, hotel accommodations, mea 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed eating places rather than dine at one hotel), 
city sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 
‘iM leries and museums, services of lectur- 
| ers and couriers—even yeur tips! 
‘ Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Itineraries to every country in Europe. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 


=< | LS er rere 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. l 
180 No. Michigan, Chicago 
621 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee | 
Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- 
ean travel, describing your House Party Tours and ex- 


tensions to the Scandinavian Countries, Ireland, Scotland 
and Spain. I am interested in 


[ ] conducted travel [ } independent travel 


| iat, SN OME. 55 on kn cccdtosasatbincse 
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reduce 
especially in the rural districts. 










f education. It is exerting a great effort to 


illiteracy and establish new _ schools, 


The plans and paper projects are almost ideal, 
sut the execution, of course, falls short. The 


failure is due, in large measure, to the abject 
poverty of the country, which makes it finan- 
cially impossible to maintain such a system of 
public education as obtains in the United States. 


In recent years, the attention of American 


scholars has been attracted to the summer school 
conducted since 1921 by the National University 
of Mexico. The summer school is primarily for 


the benefit of foreign students. 

About three-fourths of the summer 
students come from the United States. The 
instruction is ample arrangements are 
made for profitable and pleasurable utilization of 
leisure time, and the whole 
excellent opportunity to 


school 
good, 


set-up affords an 
study conditions in 
Mexico, as well as the language and literature 
of the Spanish-speaking countries. 








See EUROPE * 


ponerse ahs ee 


Most amazing travel bargain ever offered includes Scot- 
land, os . France, Luxemberg, the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Austria, Hun; » Czechosiovakia, Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. Write for descriptive circular of 
this and other popular-priced tours. Ask for Booket ‘‘T’’ 


MENTOR TOURS 249, Straus _ Building, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








EUROPE $365 
PARIS—AMSfERDAM—LONDON TOUR 


A tour by train, motor and steamer hrough France, Belgium, 
Holland and England. Liberal sight-seeing. Excellent accom- 
modations. Write Teachers Travel Dept. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


620 Market Street, San Francisco 











UNIVERSITY 


ecocescs counsts @ cReDiTs) 


“ss STUDENT TOURS 


* EUROPE 
Selected Groupe \ Experienced 
Management — Expert Leadership 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 
88@ EAST 49“ STREET NK. Y. C. 








EUROPEAN 
TOURS 
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Travel independently—with itinerary planned in advance—with 
all expenses paid at the start—and with the relief of knowing you 
will be met at every stop. Send for list of independent and con- 
ducted tours. Also Study-Travel Groups in Music, French and Art. 


580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OLLEGE CREDIT 


if desired. 
TWO DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS 


(1) EUROPE; (2) EUROPE AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 
INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE LECTURES 
Full Information from DR. HENRY A. FISK 
2310 Merton Ave., Phone ALbany 1976, LOS ANGELES 





EDUCATORS 





Goop-Witt ALL-ExrENsE Tours 


MEXICO 


Leaving Los Angeles June 26 and July 5, 1931 
Two Special De Luxe 14-coach 
all-Pullman Trains 


| 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST | 
INFORMATION BUREAUS INC. | 


33-34 Spring Arcade Bldg. TU. 9325 
941 South Spring, Los Angeles, California 


| 
| 
| 
Write for free literature 








EUROPE 


SAILINGS JUNE 6-19-26 


Personally Conducted. First Class Hotels. 
Full Sightseeing programs. Travel with a 
well-known organization with leaders who 
know Europe. Write for our booklet. 


CLARK-SON TOURS 


- Box 553 SANTA Monica, CALIFORNIA 


Foremost Student 


Tours, All Expenses 
20,000 satisfied members. Small 
parties. First class hotels. More 
motor travel. 250 tours, 26 days 
$235 to 104 days $890. Seven- 
couutry tour $345. 

Send for Booklet 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST., Boston, MAss. 


vw ROP 


ALL EXPENSES $ 37 Os ano = 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Write for Booklet T 








SYBIL GUCKES 
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South America: Nine Weeks 


DetLta Davinson, Teacher 
Short School, San Rafael 


— my South American trip mater- 
ialized, I decided to go down the 
West Coast and come up the East Coast. The 
problem was—how to do it in nine weeks? 

Steamer schedules favored my plan. Shortly 
after school closed I boarded a steamer leaving 
San Francisco for Balboa. There only three 
days elapsed until the arrival of a steamer from 
Liverpool, bound for Valparaiso. 

Three days in the Canal Zone acquainted me 
with tropical vegetation and climate. I also had 
the pleasure of visiting Senora Lelia R. de 
Fesada, directora de la escuela Pablo Arosemera, 
an interesting school in Colon, and her gracious 
teachers. 

The Liverpool steamer, because it carried 
mail, made a number of stops. There was always 
time to go ashore. 

Paita, the first stop, is a tiny village on the 
water’s edge at the bare foothills of the grim 
Andes. The few streets are deep in dust; the 
few trees are dull dusty green. 

Paita boasts of a cathedral. The cemetery, 
some distance from the village, is on top of a 
rounded hill overlooking the ocean. Here and 
there white crosses, of various sizes and placed 
at various angles, give a feeling of desolation. 

Next stop was Callao, with the usual wait for 
the port officials. Their visit was something to 
observe closely and enjoy. The steamer anchored 
off-shore but there was no trouble to find a 
boatman willing for a fee to take passengers 
ashore. 

Seeing Lima was the important business of 
the day, the Plaza de Armas, the cathedral, 
the government palace, the bishop’s residence, 
the House of Congress, the country club, and 
the zoo. 

Then back to Callao, to wander a little and to 
have the first real encounter with the boatmen. 
In the morning, on coming ashore, there had 
been an indefinite agreement with the owner of 
the “Myrtle.” Now 
nowhere to be found. 

Some 25 boatmen, all at the same time, each 
in his loudest Spanish tried to persuade us that 
his boat was the only one that could get to our 
steamer. Finally, by some mysterious process, a 
boatman was selected. 

The afternoon had been a real holiday. One 
is reluctant to leave Lima without a bit of Peru- 
vian silver to carry home, so another trip was 
made the next day. This gave a chance to re- 


Myrtle and owner were 


visit some of the places seen on the preceding 
day. 

The steamer stopped two days later at Mol- 
lendo, another typical village. The day was 
calm and landing by boat was not perilous. 
Here natives, Indian and part-Indian, came out 
alongside the steamer with fish, fruit, vegetables, 
and other things to sell. 

Arica was reached early the next morning, 
with the trip to Tacna as one of the greatest 
promises of the West Coast. Tacna is an oasis 
supplied with water from the melting snows 
high in the Andes. 

Only recently Tacna has been given to Peru, 
in final settlement of an old border dispute with 
Chile. Arrangements for the railroad trip across 
the desert were soon completed. 

The ticket agent then came out of the depot 
and blew a police whistle! Briskly, a very old 
Ford cab equipped with iron wheels for the 
track, backed out of a nearby shed. All was 
ready for the rail journey of an hour and a half. 

We traveled into the West Coast desert for 
40 miles. Here mirages occur in rapid succes- 
sion. In fancy one sees lakes, pools, and lagoons 
in the dry desert. 

At the Peruvian border we were inspected by 
immigration and customs officers, who came 
from a cottage beside the track. They were 
dressed in military uniforms with capes, spurs, 
sabers, and all. At the Tacna station the agent 
asked one of the six English-speaking men in 
the village to show us about. 

Tacna boasts of its cleanliness and quite 
justly, too, as far as could be seen. The streets, 
mostly narrow, are paved with cobblestones. 
Each house-owner is responsible for the street 
in front of his house. The houses are built up 
to the edge of narrow cement sidewalks. After 
this delightful morning, the Ford, waiting at 
the station shed, was called out to make the 
trip back to Arica. 


Basket-Ball at Iquique 

Next morning, Sunday, our steamer stopped 
at Iquique. Here the streets were wider, but 
few of them paved. A broad drive along the 
shore has sidewalks and gardens, a real prom- 
enade. In several courts, basket-ball games were 
in progress, played in the hot sun with a good 
deal of enthusiasm. 

Monday the steamer stopped at Antofagasta. 
A band of gypsies came on board. They secured 
deck passage and had with them a supply of 
large and gaily-colored feather pillows, 
quantities of gay material from 
improvised tents. 

The two-day trip to Valparaiso is roughish in 
winter. However, despite the 


and 


which they 


troubled seas, 
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our landing at Valparaiso was perfect. Acon- 
cagua was not visible from the ocean, a fact 
which was a disappointment, but which accord- 
ing to the seamen is supposed to mean calm 
weather. 

There was time after lunch to go to Vina del 
Mar, delightfully located on the bay. 

Next morning at 7:30 the train left for Los 
Andes, where began the trip over the moun- 
tains. From Valparaiso to Los Andes is a steady 
climb up to 3000 feet. The railroad passes first 
through a valley of many small farms—pic- 
turesque and beautiful in the early morning. 

At 10 o’clock the mountain train was waiting 
at Los Andes and passengers from Valparaiso 
and Santiago boarded it. The day was perfect. 
Snow covered the mountains, the sun was shin- 
ing, there was no wind. Getting off the train at 
every stop was the chief pastime of the day. 

The highest point on the line is reached in 
the two-mile tunnel at the Argentine border 
some 10,486 feet above sea level. The train 
makes the trip only twice a week in winter and 
three times a week in summer. 

At Mendoza, leading city of western Argen- 
tine, the train for Buezos Aires was waiting; at 
11 o’clock we were again on our way. This day 
was Fourth of July—to be spent on the train in 
this level, far-reaching country with its pampas, 
corn fields, cattle, sheep, and ostriches. In the 
evening the train reached Buenos Aires; the 
36-hour trans-continental trip was completed. 

Buenos Aires’ reputation as a splendid city 
has not been over-estimated. There are many 
things to see—the Plaza de Mayo, the cathedral, 
the government theater called Teatro Colon, the 
race course, the subway, the Plaza Congreso, 
and the Palermo, a park along the Plata. Five 
days in Buenos Aires passed quickly and it was 
time to start for Rio de Janeiro. 

Our entrance into the harbor at Rio was 
rather disappointing. The steamer entered the 
bay at daybreak, but a heavy mist, changing 
into rain, shut off the view. However, the lights 
along the drive of Copacabana, Sugar Loaf 
towering on the left, the two forts at the 
entrance, the beaches at Botofoga and Flam- 
ingo, and the ferries that run between Rio and 
Nictheroy made an impressive picture in the dim 
light of the morning. Nine days were spent in 
Rio, with time to jaunt at will and see the 
many things for which that beautiful city is so 
justly famed. 

On the homeward cruise the steamer put in 
at Port of Spain on Trinidad Island, for tourists 
and supplies. Next came New York City, and 
then the luxurious trans-continental 
journey back to school at San Rafael. 


railroad 


or a 
do-as-you-please 


VACATION 


Whether you crave the liveliest sport, 
extensive sightseeing or perfect relaxa- 
tion, spend your summer vacation in 
Hawaii. You drive through tropical 
forests....climb to the brink of slumber- 
ing volcanoes....follow the very steps of 
Capt. Cook to ancient temples and sanc- 
tuaries. Then, in vivid contrast, you 
dine and dance in sumptuous hotels... 
play golf and tennis, ride the surf and 
sun-tan on the beach at Waikiki! 


The great white ships of the MATSON 
and LASSCO fleets afford a sailing 
every few days out of San Francisco 
and Los Angeles over the enchanted 
southern routes. 


ALL-INCLUSIVECOST TOURS 
from California ports and return, in- 
cluding seven to eight days of island 
sightseeing, for less than $350....some 
for even less than $300. 


Make your vacation plans now. 
Full particulars will be furnished 
to you gladly at any authorized 
travel agency, or at our offices. 


MATSON LINE 


215 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


LASSCO LINE 


730 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 
132 EAST BROADWAY SAN DIEGO 
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My dear...now we 


can enjoy our trip’ 


He had wisely left to the Bank of 
America travel department all of the 
details for his vacation trip. 


Personal B of A service assured him 
—hotel and steamship accommoda- 
tions, the best—experienced couriers 
to steer him through the intricacies 
of foreign customs—couriers to show 
him the places he wanted to see. 


Personal letters to correspondent 
banks from California’s largest finan- 
cial institution meant extra courtesies 
in strange lands. 


The business cares at home—manage- 
ment of his property, including pay- 
ment of taxes and collection of rents 
—were in capable hands, the Trust 
Department, Bank of America. 


“Travel the Care-Free Way” 


Bank of America 


TRUST & 
NATIONAL {RUST & ASSOCIATION 


CALIFORNIA 


A consolidation of Bank of Italy 
and Bank of America of California 


FOR CONVENIENCE—B OF A TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
banc clin linn 





Internationally Famous 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 
FIFTH at SPRING 
LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CaLirorNiA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


2500 
Car 
Garage 
in 
Connec- 
tion 


SPECIAL RATES TO TEACHERS 


ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 


E. C. EPPLEY CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
President Viee-President and Managing Director 





The Alexandria Hotel is an affiliated unit of The Eppley 

Hotel Co.'s 20 Hotels in the Middle West and Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., and the Hamilton Chain of Hotels in 
California and Arizona. 


Great Northern Hotel 


State Teachers Association Headquarters 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, etc. 
Presentation of this ad will entitle bearer to special 
reduced rates. 


DEARBORN STREET AND JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 


California European Tour 


Something unique in summer European travel 
has been announced by the Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Company for the coming summer. 
The new idea features an escorted tour to 
Europe in which, in addition to the usual varied 
program of sightseeing, refined evening enter- 
tainment, including theater parties, dinners at 
famous restaurants, visits to smart cabarets, 
concerts and casinos are included. 

The first of these tours, known as the Cali- 
fornia tour, will leave San Francisco in mid- 
June, sailing on the palatial Duchess of Athol 
on June 26 from Montreal. England, Belgium, 
Germany, Switzerland and France will be vis- 
ited, the return journey being made to New 
York. An extension tour provides an oppor- 
tunity to visit Italy, including Venice, Florence, 
Rome and Genoa as well as a trip along the 
gay Riviera with the popular and colorful Cannes 
as the center of attraction. 





